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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE CUMPANY LTD. 
of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 





HEAD OFFICE TEMPORARILY AT 
KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX. 


Cobos SUL 


THE SALT OF HOSPITALITY 














PRE-WAR PRICE \ 3: 
THE DOCTORS 





CEYLON TEA == 
AND PRE-WAR QUALITY T00/ 























Try your whisky with 


ROSS’ SS Soda Water... 


and notice how pleasantly it leaves the glass 











* COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 2}d. Canadian 1}d. Other parts of the Empire and Foreign Countries 23d. 








GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2b. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 9d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ** COUNTRY 
LIFE,”’ Southampton Street, Strand, London, 


FerRs that have not beentortured in traps. 
Ask for List from Major VAN DER BYL, 
Wappenham, Towcester. 


AVE money on Coal, Furnace Coke and 
Anthracite. Buy direct at Summer 
prices from the Colliery. Small trucks sent 
anywhere; smaller quantities by road to 
many districts. Coal from 24s. 6d. pit. 
Write for particulars (free), BUCKLE COLLIERY 
Co,, 384, Hales, Cheltenham. 


N ONOMARKS.—Special war facilities 
“ Permanent postal address, 5s. yearly. 
Write BM Monol7, W.C.1. 


CELLULAR BLANKETS. Cream, Blue, 
Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 106 ins., 36 

; 63 by 84 ins., 24,- each. 
DENIOL, 


72 by 90 ins., 30/- 
Denholm Tweeds and Rlankets. 
Rox. 


REDGING of Lakes and Streams: Con- 
struction of new Dams and Spillways : 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions, 
Advice and estimates without obligation 
Illustrated brochure No.C6 38 free on 
request. —J. B. CARR, LTp., Contractors, 
Tettenhall, Staffs. 
BE TALLER. Quickly! Safely! Privately! 
Details 6d, stamp.—MALCOLM Ross, 
Height Specialist, BM HYTE, London,W.C.1. 


MINIATURES TREASURED MEMO- 
RLES.—Exyuisitely painted on ivory, 
from any photograph, trom | guinea, A 
charming Gift. Old Miniatures restored 

VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(continued) 


weil E FOR PROFIT in spare time.—The 


ideal war-time hobby. Send for free 
booklet REGENT INSTITUTE (195), Palace 
Gate, W.s 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


DIAMONDS UP 50°, 
AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, ete., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 


WANTED 


ARE POSTAGE STAMPS.—Collections, 
single items, early letters with and 
without stamps. Sell for CASH or by 
AUCTION .—Ropson LOWE, 50, Pall Mall, 


S.W.1. Telephone No.: Abbey 4034. 
REMOVALS 
REMOVALS, Packing and Shipping.— 

Large lift van Cases specially 
constructed. — JOSEPH C. Mount «& CO., 
Stevenage Road, S.W.6. Fulham 2311 


(6 lines). 


SITUATION WANTED 


AMEKEEPER, life experience, seeks 

SITUATION. Head or single-handed, 
or any place of trust: 12 vears present, 
well recommended, age 44, married. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TWEEDS 


FRAZERS TWEEDS will solve your War 

Wear problem. You canstill make your 
choice from a large range of Cheviots, 
Scottish and Sports fleeces, Shetney and 
Home Spuns. Their patterns and colourings 
have still the same ultra smartness you 
remember pre-war. Yet their extreme 
warmth and longevity are your answer to 
present requirements. Patterns on request to 
Dept. C.. FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTD., Scottish 
Tweed Warehouse, Perth. 


TW EEDS. 
Searves ; 
Men's Ties. 
spun Vegetable Dyed Yarns. 
sents a speciality.—Dept. C.L.. 
Weavers, The Old Forge, Over 
Bridgwater, Somerset. 


All varieties of hand weaving. 
Shelter Shawls and Rugs, 
Tweeds made to order. Hand- 
Wedding pre- 
Quantock 
Stowey, 


WEEDS. Handwoven by Hebridean 

crofters; 28in. wide. Handspun Harris 

Knitting Wool, JAFFE, Castle Douglas, 
Scotland. 


MOTOR CARS WANTED 


BROOKLANDS MOTORS have _ been 

instructed to purchase cars of quality. 
—103, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Mayfair 8351. 


OOTES LIMITED REQUIRE  IM- 
MEDIATELY FOR CASH. CARS 
from & h.p. to 30 h.p., not earlier than 1937, 
Particularly Hillman, 14 h.p., Vauxhall, 12 
and 14 h.p.—Write, stating full particulars, 
to RooTEs LIMITED, Lord’s Court, St. John’s 
Wood Road, N.W.8. Dept. CW CL. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD., wish to purchase 
ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CARS. 
Also other good makes of low mileage.— 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444 


EDUCATIONAL 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


TAMP COLLECTING is the best pastime 
for black-out evenings. Ask for our 
192-page Price List of Sets and Packets, 
sent on receipt of 3d. for postage.—WHIT- 
FIELD KING & CO. (C.L.), Ipswich, Suffolk. 
(Established 1869.) 





EARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 

tions superb copies sent on approval 
toserious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 
logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 
moderns.—*“ K.,”" 6, Westhill Road, London, 
S.W.18. 


UCTION will net you the best prices 
when SELLING, and provide the most 
favourable market for BUYING. Sales held 
regularly. —- ROBSON LOWE, 50, Pall Mall, 
S.W.1. Telephone No.: Abbey 4034. 


A SPECIALISED STAMP SERVICE for 

particular people.—Let us handle your 
“Wants Lists”’ for British Colonials.— 
REGENT STAMP Co., 50, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
Telephone No. : Abbey 4034. 





A SPLENDID STOCK OF STAMPS and 
a flexible loose leaf system of approval 
books enable us to send you the stamps you 
want at reasonable prices. Reference please. 
HUGHES & Co., 14, Nelson House, Park 
Road, Peterborough. 








PAYING GUESTS 


ENTLEMEN as Paying Guest. Superior 
Devon Farm House. Charming situation. 
Fishing. Golf 3} miles. Comfortable home. 





don, London, S.W.20. (lel: Wimbledon Reply: C. DOSWELL, Park Cottage, Penton, South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8, Indoor sanitation. Bath. 3 Guineas. Inter- 
5450.) Estab'ished 1760 Andover, Hants, Residential Branch : Gerrards Cross, Bucks. view London if desired.—** A.672.” 
= 














PLANT NOW OUR 
SPLENDID FRUIT TREES 





Fruit will be scarce and dear 
so why not grow your own ? 


SPECIAL WAR TIME COLLECTION 


AS LONG AS STOCK 


3 Bush Apples 

| Bush Pear 

6 Red Currants 

2 Blackberries 
12 Raspberries 


40 items in all for 45 - C.W.O. 
carriage paid your station 


NURSERIES 
DERBYSHIRE 


GAYBORDER 
MELBOURNE $3 


2 Bush Piums 

6 Black Currants 
6 Gooseberries 
2 Loganberries 


LASTS. 


ancl 


GRANT Soc. 
CHERRY BRANDY 
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AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 





ments is 16/8 per 


Box numbers, 9d. extra 


be made ata charge of 1 
minimum charge ot 15 


HE charge for Small Estate Announce- 


insertion. Portions of one inch are charged 
as follows :—Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum) ; Three-eighths-inch (about 4 lines) 
6/3; Half-inch (about 6 lines) 8/4, and so on. 


thus occupied being charged as part of the advertisement. 
Blocks reproducing photographs of 


inch single column, per 














We specialize in 
the manufacture of 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, 
GATES, ee ong FENCING, 








WIRE NETTING, FEEDING : 
APPLIANCES, CORRUGATED ‘ 
SHEETS, CATTLE SHELTERS, } 
DUTCH BARNS, and other 


Agricultural Buildings and 
requisites. 

For further information 

tell us your requirements 








for half-an-inch or less, space 


properties can 
Id, per square inch, with a 
4, 





- 
¥ 














Tower 





Bi 


“ Country Life.” 











For further particulars apply Advertiserient Department, 


Strand, London, W.C.2. 


House, Southampton Street 





BVictoRIAS Westminster SW. 





“LONDON: 

















fight is 


let one 


Rats rob us of food : 
rats spread disease : 
rats delay our victory. 


From today, then, the 


Ask them for a copy of the 
Rat Destruction and Prevention. 


on... don’t 


rat escape ! 


If you have a special 
problem, please apply 
to your County War 
Agricultural Executive 
Committee ; they are 


eager to help. 


special Leaflet on 








ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., ToweR Howse, 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2, 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 
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AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 
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Printed in Engtand SATURDAY, JANUARY 11th, 1941. Subscription Price per annum” Post Free. 


enteced as wwe Chass Matter at the Inland, 63s.6d. Canadian. 59s. Foreign. 65s 





York U.S.A. Post Office 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: THE ESTATE SALE ROOM S, LONDON, W.1 adteinn Gee Senden 


Maytair 3771 (10 lines) 


SOUTH-WEST SCOTTISH COAST 


Overlooking the West Coast of Kintyre. 
RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE EXTENDING TO 3,134 ACRES 


Including Residence in Scottish Baronial style, modernised and re-decorated at the cost of £15,000 and commanding most 
oe views of the Sounds of Gigha and Jura. 


Halls, 5 reception, billiard 
room, 8 principal, 6 secondary 
bed, 4 bathrooms. 
Electricity from private 
plant. Central heating. 
Gravitation water supply. 
Garages. Stabling. 
Large Home Farm with 
Dwelling House and 
Manager’s House and 
Buildings. 435-Acre Farm 
with House and Buildings. 
Numerous Houses and 
Cottages. 
Pleasantly laid-out gardens, 
attractive woodland walks, 
lawns, excellent rich grazing 
land. 

Good Grcuse and Mixed Shooting. Trout and Sea Fishing. Boathouse and EXTENSIVE FRONTAGE TO SEA. 
EXECUTORS’ SALE AT MODERATE PRICE 

Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39, 103.) 














BY AUCTION IN LOTS. 


THE BLACKDOWN HOUSE ESTATE, FERNHURST, near HASLEMERE 


To be offered FOR SALE by AUCTION at THE LION HOTEL, GUILDFORD, on TUESDAY, JANUARY 14th, 1941, at 2.30 p.m 








THE FOLLOWING LOTS HAVING BEEN DEALT WITH PRIVATELY WILL NOT BE OFFERED :— Lots 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 19, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 
28, 30, 31, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 44, 45, 46, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57 and 58. 





Among the principal Lots to be dealt with under the hammer are : 
Lot 25.— BLACKDOWN HOUSE, with 14 Acres (subject to Requisition order). 
Lot 1.—CHASE FARM, Fernhurst, with 48 Acres. Lot 12..-SOPER’S FARM, Fernhurst, with 40 Acres. 


Lot 16. COTCHET FARM, Blackdown, with 144 Acres. Lot 17.—Wades Marsh Cottage and Fish Ponds with 22 Acres. 
Lots 14, 18, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 43, 47 and 48. Various Cottages all occupying attractive situations. 


Lots 3, 4, 5, 13, 15, 20, 21 and 29.—Building Sites and Accommodation Fields of 3) to 22) Acres some with Vacant Possession. 





And Several other Lots. 


| Solicitors: Messrs. NORTON, ROSE, GREENWELL & CO., 9, St. Helen’s Place, E.C.3. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, Cambridge; Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


PLEASE BRING YOUR PARTICULARS TO THE SALE. 





BY ORDER OF THE PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE LATE LORD GERALD GROSVENOR. 


SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE BORDERS 


About a mile east of the Market Town of Whitchurch. 
ASH GRANGE, WHITCHURCH, WITH 123 ACRES 








The Property is situ- Hunting stables. 


| ated in one of the 
| Yichest dairy districts 
of England, 


Garage. 


FIRST-RATE HOME 
and comprises a Residence —— 3 Pee 
of brick, partly _ half- barn. 
; timbered, facing nearly 
; due South and approached 
by a drive, with 2 halls, 
4 reception rooms, 11 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


3 cottages. 


THE GARDENS 


are inexpensive to main- 


wee 


, tain and include lawns, 
Ample private water 


supply. rose gardens, tennis or 


croquet lawn, kitchen 


EEE 


Klectrie light from garden, orchard. 


private plant. 





TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH 123 ACRES OR LESS. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, or 14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury ; and 
: Messrs. HENRY MANLEY & SONS, Whitchurch, Shropshire. 


area 
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Telephone Nos. 


Telegraphic Addresses: 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING. 


‘« Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 
** Nicholas, Reading.’’ 


Regent - —_ 


Reading 4441 (2 lines) 





50 MILES SOUTH WEST 


AMIDST COMMONS AND WOODLANDS. 
HIGH GROUND. SOUTHERN VIEWS. 


A WELL-PLANNED AND FITTED MODERN 
RESIDENCE 
OCCUPYING A CAREFULLY CHOSEN SITE 
and containing 
8 BED (fitted lavatory basins 
HALL. 
WAIN ELECTRICITY. 


SONNING GOLF COURSE 


High ground adjoining the Sonning Golf Club and close to the Club House. 
Reading 4 miles. London in 40 minutes. 


4 BATHS. 
} RECEPTION ROOMS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE, 
TERRACE GARDENS. 
SWIMMING POOI 

12 ACRES 
2 cottages if wanted 

FOR SALE 
NicHuonas, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piecadilly, W.1. 


PADDOCKS. 





NORTH MIDLANDS 


THIS BEAUTIFUL UNTOUCHED ELIZABETHAN MANOR 
HOUSE 





AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
BUILT SPECIALLY FOR THE PRESENT VENDOR’S OWN 
OCCUPATION 


aA Rich in original panel- 
4. ling and with fine old 
oak staircase. 
Entrance hall and 3 
reception rooms ; about : ‘ ™ . — : . “ING 
a dozen bedrooms. ENTRANCE HALL, CLOAKROOM, FINE LOUNGE, PANELLED DINING 


INEXPENSIVE ROOM, EXCELLENT OFFICES, 5 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
GARDENS. 2 BATHROOMS. 





{ 
i “lll 

l uth . 
ath 1 4 . 
sil, ut MEN ggg 


CT EE Ss Seconmodars BEAUTIFULLY LAID-OUT GARDEN 
Widouaualtdl iat = ® age oa a ee ee LAWN, ROSE GARDEN, IN ALL 1 ACRE. 
vy iu uM 4 ; a4 stock. 

\| | fe Cottages together with GARAGE 

Jasullll MM... ll Mis. 234 ACRES 


MAIN WATER. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. MAIN GAS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,250 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs, NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 


¥ of ri 7 
f rich well - watered TELEPHONE 
a . pasture intersected and FRLSPRORE. 
bounded by a river. 


FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 














Telephone: 
Grosvenor 3121 


‘Sines, WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 


HERTS i8 MILES FROM LONDON 
A CHARMING PROPERTY Adjoining well-known Golf Links. 
CENTURIES OLD BUT WITH MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 4 





5O00ft. ahove sea level. 


Entrance hall. lounge 
(21ft. by 19ft.), cloak- 
room and w.c., dining 
room, morning room, 
oak-panelled drawing 
room, domestic offices 
including servants’ hall 
and pantry, beautiful 
old oak carved stair- 
case, 6 principal 
bedrooms, the largest 
20ft. by 17ft., fitred 
with lavatory basins, 
3 or 4 servants’ bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 






Central heating. Con- 
stant hot water. Electric 3 r Tey 
light. Main water. Re ne Met 

A MODERN HOUSE anna 
containing 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms and 3 reception rocms, with all main serviccs 
and central heating. It stands in 3 Acres and has garage and hard tennis court. 

FOR SALE (2 Acres Freehold and | Acre Leasehold) 
Recommended by the Agents, WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
London, W.1. 


OXON 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF A PRETTY, UNSPOILT VILLAGE 16 MILES FROM OXFORD, AND WITHIN 2 MILES OF A RAILWAY STATION. 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
of the Cotswold Manor type. 
Hall 30ft. by 28ft., dining and 
drawing rooms each 23ft. by 20ft., 
library 40ft. by 24ft., 2 cloakrooms, 
excellent domestic offices, 11 bed 
and dressing rooms, 6 bathrooms. 
Electric light, central heating, 
Company's water. Gravel soil. 
South aspect. 

Stabling, garage, farm buildings, 
including an ancient barn, 3 
cottages. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD GROUNDS, 
partly walled kitchen garden, 
pasture and small park; in all 
30 ACRES 


intersected by a small trout stream 
with swimming pool. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH POSSESSION 


Messrs. WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, Lon don, W.1. 





Garage and suitable Outbuildings and 2 Cottages. 
PRETTY OLD-FASHIONED PLEASURE AND KITCHEN GARDENS (3 Acres) 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. PRICE £6,000 


Particulars from WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 











ae 


Owner’s Agents: 
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AMMEN 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Guttedien Weete kaeten 





BERKS. LONDON 25 MILES 
300 feet up on sandy soil facing south. 


The House contains 

Lounge hall, 2 recep- 

tion rooms, 9 bed- 

rooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Co.’s electricity, gas 
and water. 


Main drainage. 


Central heating and 
telephone installed. 
Garage. Grass tennis 
court; fruit, vege- 
tableandwild gardens, 
kitchen garden, 
woodland. 


ABOUT 3 ACRES. 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED. GOLF. HUNTING. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (36,743.) 


RURAL HERTFORDSHIRE 

Near Village, 2 miles M. L. Station, about 16 miles London; 350ft. up. 

’ Attractive Residence 
of great character and 
charm, erected 70 
years ago of brick; 
approached by adrive, 
commanding superb 
views; 2 reception, 
9 bed, 2 bathrooms; 
electricity, gas, cen- 
tral heating, main 








Water ; stabling, 
garage ; beautiful old- 
fashioned garden, 


tennis court, kitchen 
2 <°o , garden, paddock. 
ABOUT 2% ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD, £3,500 

Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,588.) 








SHROPSHIRE 


Near a village, 1 mile from Market Town, about 20 miles from Shrewsbury. 


A Picturesque old- 
fashioned Residence 
containing hall, 
lounge, 3 reception 
rooms, 14 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 
bathrooms and offices. 
Main electricity. 
Stabling, garages. 
The gardens have 
some fine specimen 
trees, tennis lawn, 
rose and vegetable 
gardens, pasture. 


About 20 Acres. 
Hunting. Fishing. Golf. Boating. FOR SALE with Vacant Possession. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and 
14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury. (13,136.) 


SURREY 


Close to large areas of open spaces and commons. 








Delightful Old House 
of character, built of 
brick and dating back 
to the Georgian 
period, fitted wih 
modern improve- 
ments; hall, 2 recep- 
tion, 9 bed, 3 bath- 
rooms, complete 
offices; Co.’s water; 
central heating; 
electricity ; stabling ; 
garage; cottage; 
charming gardens 
with fine old trees, 
tennis court, kitchen 








garden. 
ABOUT 7 ACRES. For SALE or LET Furnished or possibly Unfurnished, 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (35.615.) 











29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover street, 


(Central 9344) E.C.4 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND aaents (Regent 5681) W.! 
Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 


Ex 












WEST SUSSEX DOWNS encore NEAR BISHOP’S ST F 
Near Petersfield and the Hampshire Border. BUCKI NG HAMSHIRE DELIGHTFUL TUDOR — 


RED-BRICK GABLED RESIDENCE In Delightful Country. in rural surroundings. Hall, 3 reception rooms. 6 bed- 
Soa csi: ait tina i 5 es ae a i _ rooms. bath room, modern offices with * Aga ’’ cooker. 
om: & Sowely aetene, EASY REACH EXPRESSES TO LONDON. Company’s electric light, power and water. Large 

’ , barn, stabling, outbuildings. 


Lounge, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
bath room. 


Main electric light and power. Modern drainage. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES. £6,000 FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 








NEAR DORKING 


Dating from the 16th Century. 





ABOUT 7 ACRES 
UNFURNISHED ON LEASE 
£225 PER ANNUM 


Messrs FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 
26, Dover Street, W.1. 








CUMBERLAND 


TO BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED. 





600ft. up in beautiful country. . — ae WELL-APPOINTED MANSION 

3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, OF QUEEN ANNE CHARACTER 4 reception, and billiards room, 22 bed and dressing 
: eS —— — ee 3 or 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, bath room. rooms, 3 bath rooms. Company’s Electric Light and 
Company’s water. Private electric lighting. ; : ‘ ater. 

Septic tank drainage. Garages. Stabling. Main Services. Garages for 5. Stabling for 10. 
Small Farmery. 2 Bungalows. ABOUT 7 ACRES BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. 20 ACRES 
OVER 90 ACRES. FOR SALE ONLY £3,800 FREEHOLD Rent and further details from : 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 

Street, W.1. Street, W.1. 26, Dover Street, W.1. 


























Ye JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK | fitex. 


BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911.) 


NORTON. 





14 HOURS FROM LONDON BY FAST TRAIN SHROPSHIRE 


DATING FROM THE XVIITH CENTURY AND ADDED TO DURING GEORGIAN PERIOD. Ina rural area close to 18-hole gol course and in a splendid 





Inspected and thoroughly recommended by Owner’s only authorised agents: 
44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1.  (1.R8.19,145.) 


11 bed and dressing rooms (lavatory basins), 
4 bathrooms, servants’ hall. 


sporting and social district. 


Situated in centre of small well-timbered park QUEEN ANNE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


and surrounded by own lands of nearly 


situated in a park and surrounded by its own rich lands of 


100 ACRES ABOUT 230 ACRES 
Everything is in beautiful order. Southern THE RESIDENCE WITH ABOUT 10 ACRES 
aspect, glorious views. WOULD BE SOLD SEPARATELY. 
Hall and 8 sitting rooms, billiards room, | About 500 ft. above sea level with southern aspects, 
commanding magnificent views. Well timbered avenue 


drive of about 300 yards with lodge at entrance. 
Sitting hall, large drawing room, dining room, smoking 


Main water. Company's electricity. room. First-class domestic offices including servants’ hall. 
Central heating. 14-15 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and power, Central heating. 
STABLING AND GARAGE. STABLING. PLENTY OF GARAGE 
LODGE AND 2 COTTAGES. ACCOMMODATION, 
Lodge and 4 cottages. Grade “A” farmbuildings, 


REALLY LOVELY GARDENS. charming old gardens and grounds with hard and grass 


Wooded dell with stream, gravel soil. 


tennis courts. 
Inspected and thoroughly recommended by the owner's 
JAMES STYLES and WHITLOCK, sole agents, MESSRS. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, 
St. James’s Place, S.W.1.  (L.R.18,156.) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Selanlet Piccy, London.”’ 








FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


PICTURESQUE MODERN 
HOUSE 


LOUNGE HALL 
» RECEPTION ROOMS 
10) BEDROOMS 
Fitted lavatory basins 
$ BATHROOMS 


Centra | Coos water and Vain 
heating electric light drainade 





BETWEEN EAST GRINSTEAD AND THREE BRIDGES 


400ft. up on sand rock soil. 


STABLING. 
GARAGES. LODGE, 


CHAUFFEUR’S ROOMS. 
GROUNDS AND MEADOWLAND. 
In all about 
8 ACRES 
Tnnmediate possession, 

Sole Agents: HAMPTON  & SONS, 


LTD.. 6, Arlington Street, SW.A. 
(Ref. 32,801). (REG, 8222.) 








FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICE 


ON THE UPPER THAMES 


A BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
IN ADMIRABLE ORDER THROUGHOUT. 


On 2 floors only. 

Hall, suite of spacious reception rooms, TL bed and 
dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms and offices 
Equipped with every convenience and comfort, 
LODGE, 


2 COTTAGES GARAGES. 


ENQUISITE PLEASURE GROUNDS 
of over 


30 ACRES 


Lawns, swinining por’, flower and kitchen gardens, 
paddock, ete. 


Recommended hu HAMPTON a SONS LTD. 


6. Arlington Street, SW. ort B.48,487.) 
(REG, 8222. 








CHISLEHURST 
Best residential part. 

TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. 
CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 
Lounge, 2 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 baths, dressing 
room ; fitted lavatory basins. 

Vain services. Central heating. 

A.R.P. shelter reinforced ground-floor room, — Garage, 


RENT £235 per annum. 
Vacant possession now, 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD..6, Arlington Street, SW. 








TATOPIELD, WESTERHAM, 3 MILES OXTED 
rO BE LET FURNISHEI 


A Delightful OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 


Beautifully modernised: 3 rece ption, 5 bedrooms 
(lavatory basins), 2 bathrooms, ete.: “Aga ” cooker. 
Main services. Garage and 4 ACRES 


Special A.R.P. shelter in cellar to sleep 5. 


RENT 8 GNS. per week. 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD... Arlington Street. SWA, 











ON THE CHILTERNS 


Under 1 mile from Gt. Missenden Station. 
TO BE SOLD. 
A SMALL LUXURY BUILT 
MODERN HOUSE 


of picturesque design in the old style with solid oak 
timbers, herringbone brickwork, tiled roof and leaded 
lights. 

Delightful lounge 20ft. by 14ft.. large drawing and 
dining rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, fitted lavatory 
basins, luxurious bathroom and offices, 

Central Main | Polished 

Heating. Services. Ouk floors. 
South aspect. 
Garden house and shelter: wide spreading lawns, 
duceh and rose gardens, orchard and kitehen garden ; 


in all about 
3% ACRES. PRICE £5,500 
Further 3 acres of beechwood available if desired, 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington 
Street, SW. (Ref, B.48,854.) (REG. 8222.) 














having south-east aspect and containing : 
ENTRANCE HALL, DRAWING ROOM 
(about 21ft. by 2ort.), 
DINING ROOM, MORNING ROOM 
SERVANTS SITTING ROOM AND 
USUAL OFFICES, PRINCIPAL BED- 
ROOM SUITE WITH DRESSING 
AND BATHROOM, 6 OTHER BED- 
ROOMS AND 2 BATHROOMS 


Polished floors throughout. 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD. 6, Arlington Street, SW.A. 


HERTS—-HARPENDEN 


Occupying a secluded situation about a mile from the Station. 


TO BE SOLD, THIS ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 





(R.1857.) 


Co.'s electric light and power. Gas and water, 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 


WELL LAID-OUT GROUNDS 
with grass tennis court, rose garden, 
water garden, formal garden, large 


orchard and a 2-acre paddock. 
In all about 434 ACRES 


PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 


(REG, 8222.) 








BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 


(Phone : WIM. 0081). 





ORCESTER.~ -Attractive Modern RESIDENCE, 

About 1! miles out of Worcester. The Residence is 
brick built, with tiled roof and half-timbered finish, and is 
approached by a sweeping drive. Lounge hall, 2 reception, 
breakfast room, cloakroom, servants’ sitting room, kitchen, 
ete., 7 bedrooms, bathroom, w.e.: linen room, ete. Central 
heating : all main services, Garage, and Gardens extending 
in all to about 3 Aeres. Price Freehold £9,000, To be 
viewed strictly by appointment.—.J AMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
7. Newhall Street, Birmingham, 3. Colmore 4050. 





OR SALE.— FREEHOLD, SAFE COUNTRY AREA, 

Detached SEMI-BUNGALOW, brick built. 3 bed, 

2 tiled bathrooms, large lounge. hall, cloak room, labour- 

saving kitchen, garage. All main services to house and 

garage. Large conservatory, Built-in air raid shelter. 

£1,250. Vacant possession on completion, GODFREY, 
Kismet, Biddulph, Stoke-on-Trent. 





FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET 


AFE WEST..-Furnished COUNTRY HOUSE (owner's 

home): 2 acres open to golden beach: broad baleony ; 
bathe from house > secluded : no objectives, powertul shelter 
6 principal bedrooms, dressing, cloaks: eleetricity hand 
basins: centralheating : 4 reception, billiards, 2 bathrooms 
modernised subline use garage 7 guineas weekly. 
state period Gainimiuim 6 tonths) Kedelitle” Caswell Bas 
Gower, (Mumbles 6350.) Could Sell. 


FURNISHED HOUSE WANTED 


HE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 

BLIND, 224. Great Portland Street, W.1, requires a 

Il RNISHE D HOUSE with 8-15 bedrooms for carrying 

on its production of Braille Books. House must be on 
Electric Main A.C., and within 100 miles of London. 





LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED 


ANTED TO PURCHASE. « gentleman’s HOUSE, 
with fishing, in Devonshire. A medium-sized house 
with some land. About 8-10 bedrooms, 3-4 reception rooms, 
and from 100-200 Acres, First-class fishing required. A good 
price would be paid,—Particulars to Messrs. NICHCLAs, 
$, Albany Court Yard, Piceadilly, W.1. 





HE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
BLI 224, Great Portland Street, 1, desires to 
RENT a HOU SE in a quiet situation, Surnisl hed or Un- 
furnished, with not less than 10 bedrooms, as a HOUSE OF 
REST AND RECOVERY for blind sufferers from Air Raids, 





DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 


THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2 6. 


SELECTED LISTS FREE. 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


F.A.I., 








meee AND po COUNTIES 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & C 
(ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 








OR SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORCS.., etc., 
and MID WALES, apply leading Agents: ('Phone: 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, SHREWSBURY. 2061.) 











ALISBURY & DISTRICT .—ESTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 














2h eeerttnes 


aCe caabe. 
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Telephone No. 
Regent 4304. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


Vii. 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 














were 
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a 
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OXON AND BUCKS BORDERS 


ON THE WESTERN SLOPES OF THE 
CHILTERN HILLS 


Completely rural. Fine panoramic views. 





DELIGHTFUL SMALL MODERN HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Modern conveniences. Lodge. Stabling. Garage. 


hard tennis court. Paddock and 


Woodland. 
20 ACRES 
OSBORN & MERCER. 


Matured Gardens ; 


For Sale by (14,191.) 





ADJOINING A SURREY COMMON 
ina high healthy pesition on sandy soil, 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
with 3 reception, 7 bedrooms. 2 bathrooms. 
All main services. Central heating. 
Delightful Gardens with some woodland intercepted 








by a stream; in all ABOUT 3'. ACRES 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (mM. 2192.) 
SOMERSET 
In an exceller.t sporting district, convenient for a good 
town, 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE OF THE 
LATE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
with 4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Main water. Central heating. 
Well-timbered Gardens, Paddocks, etc. 
ABOUT 13 ACRES 
ONLY £2,950 FREEHOLD 
Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2157.) 











NEAR DONCASTER 
AN ATTRACTIVE FARM INVESTMENT 
About 112 Acres in and about the village. 
Good Farmhouse. Ample Buildings. 
Let on yearly tenancy. 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. 





HANTS 


Ina high and bracing district. adjoining miles of lovely 
unspoilt country. 


A Delightful 
Residence of Georgian Character 


Up-to-date, Near good golf, 





8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Square hall, 4 reception, 


Modern Conveniences. Lodge. Stabling, etc. 


Delightful) well-timbered Gardens, inexpensive of 


paddocks, ete.: in all about 


10 ACRES 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. — ( 


upkeep, orchard, 
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3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 





A SELECTION OF UNIQUE CHARACTER HOUSES FOR SALE, SITUATED IN REASONABLY 


SAFE LOCALITIES 








£6,500 25 MILES—NORTH. ELIZABETHAN MANOR. 6 BEDROOMS. £4,950 LITTLE-KNOWN HERTS. 16TH CENTURY MANOR. 7 BED- 
BATHROOM. MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY, GARAGES. ROOMS. 2 BATHS. MAIN | ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
TITHE BARN AND USEFUL) PERIOD FARMBUILDINGS, HEATING. GARAGES. MATURED GROUNDS. 6 ACRES. (2.038.) 
40 ACRES. (2.018.) 
£5,750 CHILTERN HILLS. TUDOR FARM HOUSE. SKILFULLY — Se he ee Ce eee eee 
RESTORED AND CONVERTED, 5. BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. ee ae OUNCE iE. 
by AND CONVE ». 5 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM 7 BE MS. 3. BATHS. MAIN. SERVICES, — HEATING: 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE. TITHE BARN A FEATURE, | staan cabins ciate Caeaeee’ we ake 
GARDENS AND GRASSLAND. 7 ACRES. (12,639.) -" ae ’ aaa ; i Se oA : 
6 ACRES. (WOULD LET FURNISHED FOR ONE YEAR AT 
£5,000 EDGE OF WINDSOR FOREST. LUXURIOUS MODERN LOW RENT.) (12,666.) 
HOUSE. 8 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHS. ALL SERVICES. HEATING ma ; a 
GARAGE. COTTAGE. GARDENS A FEATURE BOUNDED BY £4,700 MID-DEVON. GENUINE TUDOR MANOR WITH MULLIONED 
WOODLAND. 7 ACRES. (WOULD LET FURNISHED AT ONCE WINDOWS AND PANELLING, 8 BEDROOMS. 2) BATHROOMS, 
FOR WAR DURATION.) (11.906.) MAIN ELECTRICITY. WATER. | CENTRAL HEATING, 
GARAGE. ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND MEADOW. NEARLY 
£4,850 30 MILES OUT ADJACENT BEAUTIFUL FOREST ge lati laa 
MODERN TUDOR-STYLE HOUSE ERECTE: FEW YEARS 
AGO. 6 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. E LIGHT AND £4,000 BETWEEN NEWBURY AND READING. UNIQUE SPECIMEN 
WATER. CENTRAL | HEATING EVERYWHERE, GARAGES, QUEEN ANNE HOUSE. 6 BEDROOMS (with h. and ¢.). 
LODGE AND COTTAGE, GARDENS AND PADDOCKS. NEARLY 2 BATHS. MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. GARAGE, 
6 ACRES. (12,662.) GARDENS AND) PASTURE. ((12,668.) 














All these properties are offered with immediate or early possession and are recommended by Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount St., Grosvenor Sq., W.1 





FARMS FOR 


SALE, OCCUPATION OR | 


NVESTMENT 





BUCKS 
Convenient for Tring and Aylesbury. 
FIRST-CLASS FEEDING AND 
DAIRY FARM 
extending to about 
300 ACRES 
Partly bounded by running stream. 
GOOD HOUSE AND EXCELLENT BUILDINGS, 
COWHOUSE FOR 30. 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
PRICE £8,500 





NORTHANTS 

COMPACT SMALL AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE 

SETS OF 


FARMHOUSES. BULLDINGS. 
Cc 


2 
4 





o ITTAGES. LOW OUTGOINGS. 
625 ACRES 
A SOUND INVESTMENT. 
OXFORDSHIRE 


SPLENDID COTSWOLD FARM 
ABOUT 400 ACRES 
iamatiiene°* FARMHOUSE AND COMMODIOUS 

LDINGS. 5 COTTAGES 


DERBY — STAFFS BORDERS 


Famous Dore Dale Country. 
VALUABLE ACCREDITED 
DAIRY FARM 
ABOUT 447 ACRES 


EXCEPTIONAL HOUSE AND AMPLE 
ACCREDITED COWHOUSE FOR 56. 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


BULLDINGS, 





arTRactieE 4% INVESTMENT. 


MARCH, 1941 





Full particulars of the above properties can be obtained from Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, 


Grosvenor Square, W.1. 











KENT 


In delightful, secluded position 5 miles from Ashford. 


MANOR 





PICTURESQUE 


HISTORICAL 
HOUSE 


6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Perfectly equipped. 
MAIN SERVICES AND ALL MODERN 
CONVENIENCES. 
Exceptionally attractive old walled gardens. 
Rent Furnished, 6 to 8 guineas per week according to 
period, or unfurnished, £125 per annum. 
Agents: BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH and 
SONS, Ashford and Cranbrook, Kent. 


3 reception, 








HANTS 


Few miles Basingstoke. 


FIRST-RATE MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


15 bed, 5 baths, large hall and reception rooms, 
excellent domestic offices, 


Central heating. Modern conveniences. 


Stabling, Garages. Cottages, 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 


with Hard Tennis Court and Swimming Poo!, Home Farm 


IN ALL 236 ACRES 


Vacant possession of Residence, remainder of Estate let 


as a whole, or Residence can be had with 
about 30 Acres, 


For Sale 


Highly recommended by Sole Agent, S. GORRINGE, 
14, Clifford Street, London, W.1. Regent 6144. 





TO LET 
ST. BRIAVELS CASTLE (GLOS.) 


Safe area. In seclusion of Wue Valley. 





if Acres. 
Inexpensive upkeep, comprises front he ill, dining 
room, drawing room, chapel (or courtroom), smoking room, 
dungeon, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc.,and usual domestic 
quarters, Water, drainage and electric light. 
For further particulars apply to 

Messrs. J. CARTER JONAS & SONS, 

11, King Edward Street, OXFORD. 


MALL MEDIAVAL CASTLE. 
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Telephone No.: 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





WEST SUSSEX 


Beautiful country near Downs. 





HIS ATTRACTIVE. RESIDENCE, onsite of 
T an old manor house. 15 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, lounge 
hall, 4 beautifully appeinted reception rooms. Electric light ; 
ntral heating: good water supply. The doors, panelling, 
chim ypieces, ete., are almost entirely of polished maple 


and sycamore, Stabling; garage; lodge; 2 Cottages. 
Heavily timbered Grounds, lake, hard and grass tennis 
courts,ete. Home Farm and Buildings ; in all 
162 ACRES 
rhe Farm is let at £190 p.a. and the House occupied for 
duration of war at a rental of £400 p.a. 

Full particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, 

Mount Street, W.1. (A. 2272.) 


Fresh in the Market. 


£7,000. MIDLANDS 


Handy for Station with admirable express rail services 
yet amidst unspoiled rural surroundings. 





9 bed (h. & c. basins in most), 2 bath and 4 reception rooms. 


Co.’s Services. Central Heating. 


GARAGES for 3. STABLING. LODGE. 


Matured Grounds with Hard Court and 2 useful Paddocks. 





Full particulars from GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 
25. Mount Street, W.1. 





Quite fresh in the Market. 


HAMPSHIRE 


In a very secluded and quiet position in well-timbered 
country. 





2 tee 
FOR SALE 
A HOUSE OF DISTINCT CHARACTER standing in about 
20 ACRES 
and containing 12 bed and dressing (h. and ¢. basins), 3 bath 
and 4 reception roome, etc. Co.'s services. 


STABLING. GARAGE AND FLAT. 
Low Price for Quick Sale. 
Owner's aa nts : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street, 





MORE RECENT APPLICATIONS TO BUY RECEIVED BY GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 





ETWEEN LONDON, WORCESTER — AND 

BIRMINGHAM.—CHARACTER HOUSE with 

12 bedrooms, ete., and about 100 Acres. Replies to 
“P.E.R.” (1,536. 





{% THE WALLINGFORD AREA.—A well- appointed 
HOUSE with 8-10 bedrooms, ete., 20-50 Acres 
if possible. Cottage or Lodge great asset Replies to 
“ G.HLS.”” (€.30.) 


ERTS.—On high ground and near Berkhamsted 

liked. A HOUSE with 7 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms, 

ete.; quiet and secluded garden; no land. Replies to 
“Miss M.”’ (c.79.) 





HEFTS:, BUCKS OR BEDS for choice. A HOUSE 
of some character with 6 or more bedrooms ; 





matured grounds and several paddocks. Replies to 
“C.L.D."" (B.791.) 


BETWEEN LEITH HILL AND GODALMING for 
bs choice. A really outstanding but quite small place. 
7 bedrooms and 5 Acres as minimum, but somewhat 
larger all round preferred. Replies to “ E.C.K.”’ (1,537.) 





NEAR NEWBURY OR ANDOVER.—\ HOUSE 
with 7-9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms (liked) and 3 or 
4 a _ Co.’s services if possible. 


Replies to“ A.C.B.’ 
(c.! 








Telephone: 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.! 








ONE OF THE FINEST MODERN 
HOUSES IN THE MIDLANDS 
PERFECTLY APPOINTED AND FITTED. 
Hall and 3 reception rooms, 13 bed and dressing 
rooms, 5 bathrooms, compact offices. 

Vain electric light and power. Modern sanitation. 
Central heating throughout. Excellent water supply. 
Lodge. Garages. Stabling. 
Beautiful grounds. Spring-fed swimming pool. 
Kitchen and fruit gardens. 

ABOUT 18 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Avents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


CHILTERN HILLS 


500ft. up, easily accessible to London and designed 
by Mr. P. Morley Horder. 
AN EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (5 basins), 
2 bathrooms. 


All main services. Central heating. 
Garage. 
Delightful Gardens with Tennis Court and Orchard. 
2 ACRES PRICE £5,000 


CONSTABLE -& MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


DEVONSHIRE 


HALF A MILE OF TROUT FISHING. 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


rooms. Main electric light. Central heating. 


Garage. Stabling. Good gardens. 


2 sitting rooms. 


IN ALL ABOUT 74 ACRES 


Containing 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 


FARMHOUSE containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 


OR WOULD BE SOLD WITHOUT THE FARM. 
Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 








CAPITAL FARM INVESTMENT 
IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
FARM OF 200 ACRES 


in a ring fence. 
STONE-BUILT FARMHOUSE 
with 5-8 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms. 
Modern Farm Buildings. 
LET ON AN ANNUAL TENANCY. 
TO BE SOLD 


Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 





SUITABLE FOR OFFICE OR 
RESIDENTIAL PURPOSES 


SUSSEX 


WITHIN DAILY REACH. 
Attractive Modern TUDOR HOUSE 
aieemmegs ee 5 bathrooms, 
rece ption rooms. 

Central Prk Main services. 
Attractive Gardens. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street,W.1. 








AND WARWICKSHIRE 


AN EXCELLENT FARM 


house with 8 rooms, etc. 
GOOD OUTBUILDINGS 


LAND COMPRISES 180 ACRES 
(MAINLY PASTURE). 
Appiy CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street. W.1. 





ON THE BORDERS OF NORTHANTS 


FOR SALE AS AN INVESTMENT 


within easy reach of important centre, and Farm- 


2 CAPITAL COTTAGES. 














TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.|! 
(EUSTON 7000, 


MAPLE & CO., ir. 


5, GRAFTON ST., 
MAYFAIR, W.1 
(REGENT 4685) 





TO HOUSEHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, ETC. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


YOUR ATTENTION IS DRAWN TO THE 
ADVISABILITY OF HAVING PREPARED 
A COMPLETE INVENTORY AND VALUA- 
TION OF YOUR FURNITURE AND STRUC- 
TURE FOR INSURANCE PURPOSES, 
AND TO SUPPORT ANY CLAIM ARISING 
THROUGH WAR DAMAGE. 


MAPLE & CO. ARE IN A POSITION TO UNDERTAKE 
THIS WORK, AND A QUOTATION WILL BE GIVEN 
FOR COUNTRY, TOWN RESIDENCES, AND 
FLATS UPON APPLICATION TO THE VALUATION 
DEPT., EUSTON 7000 OR REGENT 4685. 





HAMPSHIRE 
ear a nice old town. 


FOR SALE, £8,000, with 60 ACRES 





HE ABOVE CHOICE MODERN COUNTRY 
HOUSE, in the Queen Anne style, approached by 
long drive; large hall with panelled walls, beautiful 
drawing room, dining room, morning room, 11 or 12 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms; electric light; fitted basins in bed- 
rooms; 4 heated garages, lodge, 2 cottages; fine gardens 
with swimming pool, picturesque woodland and park-like 
meadows.—Recommended by MAPLE & CO., as above. 





SUSSEX, NEAR HORSHAM 
FOR SALE. PRICE £5,750 


3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating and every modern convenience. 
3 Garages. Stabling. Model Farmery. 
GARDENS and LAND extending to 30 ACRES. 


Agents: MAPLE & CO., as above. 





TO OWNERS AND EXECUTORS OF 
LONDON PROPERTIES. 


MAPLE & CO. 
have an enquiry from an Investor seeking to Purchase 
SUITABLE FREEHOLD OR LONG LEASEHOLD 
PROPERTIES (with or without vacant possession). 
MUST BE OFFERED AT A STRICTLY REASONABLE 
FIGURE. 

Details to ** Investor,” ¢/o MAPLE & Co., LTD., 

Street, Mayfair, W.1. (Regent 4685. . 


, Grafton 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines.) 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 








40 MILES FROM LONDON 


A very Charming 
Residence 


built and converted in the 
house style. 
Up to date and in first-class 
order throughout. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
8 BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS. 
Main water, gas and 
electricity. 
GARAGE (for 2 cars). 

2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
Delightful playroom, 
LAWN TENNIS COURT. 
PROLIFIC KITCHEN GARDEN 


farm- 


Beautiful Grounds and dine woodland merging into hoaitiinnd and pene paddocks. 
For Sale Freehold with from about 25 to 72 Acres 


GOLF AND RIDING OVER MILES OF COMMONLAND. 


Confidently recommended by the Sole Agents: 


CURTIS & HENSON. 





(16,432.) 








DEVONSHIRE (4 mile from the River Exe and in 
a picturesque old village). RESIDENCE of Queen 
Annetype. 3reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Electricity from grid. Part central heating. Studio. 
2 garages and stabling. Tennis court ; walled kitchen 
garden ; small orchard ; in all about 1 acre. 
PRICE. FREEHOLD, £1,850, OR TO LET UN- 
FURNISHED FOR 3 YEARS OR MORE, £100 
PER ANNUM. 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,488.) 





WARWICKSHIRE (Banbury about 12 miles).— 

Mellow QUEEN ANNE HOUSE on high ground 

and near village. 4 reception rooms (domestic apart- 

ments in separate wing), 13 bed and dressing rooms, 

3 bathrooms. Electric light and central heating. 

Garages and hunting stables. 2 cottages. Well 
timbered grounds and tennis court. 


To LET, Unfurnished, on long Lease, or for Sale. 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (15,038.) 








DEVONSHIRE (7 miles from Exeter).—Attractive 


MODERN HOUSE, 450ft. up, amidst sloping wood- 
lands. 4 reception rooms, servants’ sitiing room, 
13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric ligbt. Garage 


Charming Grounds, with 
Rough shooting 


and stabling. 2 Cottages. 
tennis court and swimming pool. 
over 600 acres. 
TO LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
on reasonable terms, 
Apply CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount rape i. 
5,431A.) 

















DORSETSHIRE 


WITHIN 1 MILE OF VILL —. AND 2 MILES 
OF THE STATION 
A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 
IN BEAUTIFUL PARK-LIKE GROUNDS. 
Approached by a long carriage drive. 
> RECEPTION ROOMS, EXCELLENT OFFICES, 
4 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. 

2 SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 
(H. and e. water supplies to bedrooms and cloakroom.) 
Ample water supply. Central heating. 

Electric light. Telephone. 

2 LARGE GARAGES. 4 GOOD LOOSE BOXES. 
SECLUDED GROUNDS, including a squash court ; 
in allabout 20 ACRES. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A REASON- 
ABLE PRICE 


tecomme nded: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount 


Yeovil 7 miles. 
STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 
with old mullion windows, standing in finely timbered 
grounds. 
4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, servants 
sitting room and domestic offices 
Electric light. Main enater. 
EXTENSIVE GARAGE AND STABLING. 
Gardener’s cottage and outbuildings. 
CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
interspersed with matured specimen timber trees, walled 
kitchen garden and pastureland ; in all about 9} ACRES. 
GOLF. 


FOR SALE = AT A REDUCED 
CE 





Street, (15,321.) 


CURTIS & HENSON, ag Street, W.1. (16,325.) 


SOMERSETSHIRE 











16, QUEEN 





“ie JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


STREET, 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 


(Tel. : 


CIRENCESTER 
YEOVIL 
DUBLIN 

Gros. 


1811.) 








A QUIET AND SAFE R 
MAGNIFICENT POSITION IN 
XVIth CENTURY FARMHO 


™, 


12 Guineas per Week. 


Particularsand photographs from Jac KSON STOPS & STAFF, 16, Queen Street, W.1. 
(Te 


: Gros. 1811.) 





LAKE DISTRICT. 





ETREAT 


USE 


LARGE 
containing 2 recep- ~ ™ 
tion, 7 bedrooms, COUNTRY 
dressing room, bath- T 

room. HOUSE 


142 Acres Let Off. 4 reception rooms. 
Commodious 13 bedrooms. 
out buildings. 3 bathrooms. 


Trout and salmon Central heating. 


fishing. Electric light. 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
£6,000 EXTENSIVE 


Furniture could be BUILDINGS. 
taken over at vajua- ssnnmnenniver 
tion. Or would be I RET 7 ; 
Let Furnished for GROUNDS. 
duration. 


Agents : 





TO BUSINESS FIRMS AND SCHOOLS 





EARLY POSSESSION. 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 
( » 


SAFE AREA 


REASONABLE PRICE 
Bridge Street, Northampton. 


Tel.: 2615/6.) (9436.) 








} 


EXNORS. SALE, VACANT POSSESSION, 
ONE-THIRD OF COST WILL BE 
ACCEPTED FOR QUICK SALE. 

HASLEMERE 
Station 3 miles. Lovely rural position, 


A FIRST-CLASS PROPERTY 
READY TO WALK INTO. 


fine reception, 5 principal bedrooms, 3 staff bedrooms, 
} bathrooms, complete offices with staff sitting room. Co.’s 
vices; central heating; electric power and cloaks, etc. 
itted regardless of cost. 5 Cottages. Garages. Stabling. 
ovely Grounds. 26 ACRES and Meadows. Expensive 
\.R.P. Bomb and Gas Proof Shelter. Inspection invited. 
The above offers a remarkable opportunity. Apply Sole 
\gents, CUBITT & WEST, Haslemere. Surrey; and at Hindhe ad, 








HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.I. 
Businese Established over 100 years. 








LAND, 








£20,000 to £40,000 


IS WAITING TO BE INVESTED IN AN 
ESTATE IN SOUTHERN ENGLAND 
OF 


600 to 1,500 ACRES 


If Agents, Owners, or their Solicitors will please send 

particulars, plans and price required to Messrs. GRIBBLE, 

BootH & SHEPHERD, Estate Agents, of Basingstoke 
(who do not require any commission) 


AN IMMEDIATE INSPECTION WILL BE MADE. 











ANTED. —UNFURNISHED (or partially so) HOUSE 
not more 


wiih 5 or more bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms, 
than 6 Acres, much less if possible, to rent about £135, with 
option of purchase. Berks, Bucks, Hants _preferred.- 
Captain IRVING, C.B., 16, Cleveleys Avenue, Cleveleys, 
Lancashire. 


ESTATES AND OTHER PROPERTIES WANTED 


A MILLION CAPITAL TO INVEST BY 
WELL-KNOWN TRUST! 


WANTED. -COUNTRY ESTATES and FARMS. 
preferably well timbered. Please forward full 
particulars (which will be confidentially treated) to 
Mr. (C. LESLIE GILLow, F.A.1., 28, St. Peter's Street, 
St. Albans, Herts. 





WANTED. A PURCHASE, smal! modernised 


10 5 bedrooms; country, near town 
60 miles west or north of London. Vacant possession. No 
derelict property considered.—Major SHEPHERD, Chartwell 
Park Lane, Broxbourne, Herts. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE, modern equipped 

HOUSE OF CHARACTER: central heating ; mini- 
mum 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms: nice garden with small 
acreage ; situated about 25 miles out; must be S.W. of 
London, preferably Berkshire district, near village or town. 
Advertiser will pay good price for suitable property.— Please 
send full confidential particulars to Mr. B. RAND, Fortnum 
and Mason, Litd., 182. Piccadilly, W.1. 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 








a 
“a, | |’ 
UBL wl th wll Wiuenae it 


a Hula 


ee gh : 
XVith CENTURY REPLICA 


10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms 


Squash court Stabling 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. 
Woods and pastures, 


FOR SALE WITH 60 ACRES 


Agents : WILSON & Co., 14. Mount Street, W.1, 


| HOUR NORTH OF LONDON 


Garages Cottade, 


- 









In lovely unspoiled country. 


NEAR GUILDFORD 


ie 
BEAUTIFUL OLD MANOR 
Modernised and in perfect order. 
1L bedrooms. 4 bathrooms. 3 reception. 
Electric light, central heating, ete. 
LOVELY OLD-WORLD GARDENS. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 


Agents : WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 





BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 





Set within Old-World Gardens and Miniature Park of 
10 ACRES, within easy reach of London, in rural Sussex. 
13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge and 4 reception. 


Garage. Stabling. Cottages. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED 





Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 





4 MILES FROM HAYWARDS HEATH, AMIDST BEAUTIFUL SUSSEX SCENERY 


50 MINUTES FROM LONDON BY EXPRESS 


. . 


\ 


rHE SUBJECT OF 





ELECTRIC TRAIN. EASY REACH OF THE SOUTH COAST. 


LOVELY 
OLD-WORLD HOUSE 
Fine old oak panelling and beams. 


Luxuriously appointed and in 
perfect order. 


7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, large 
lounge and 3 reception rooms. 


Main electric light and water. 
Central heating. 
COTTAGE, BUNGALOW. 
STABLING AND GARAGE. 
ONE OF THE SHOW 
GARDENS OF SUSSEX 


LARGE EXPENDITURE. LEASE FOR DISPOSAL 


Sole Agents: Wuitson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


HIGH UP. SOUTH ASPECT. 





WITH 14 ACRES. 











‘Phone: Grosvenor 2861. 
‘'Grams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.”’ 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 





£30 MONTHLY. 
3 months minimum. 


HANTS 


Offer for duration. 


(BETWEEN PETERSFIELD AND SOUTHSEA). 


MODERNISED COUNTY HOUSE 


Lounge hall, reception, 


(4 double) 
Vain water and electric light 
Central heating. H. and C. throughout. 
GARAGE FOR 3. STABLES 
2 ACRES WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS 
HARD TENNIS COURT 
TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


bathrooms, 6 bedros 


Telephone 


(18.021.) 





COTSWOLDS 


6 miles from Kemblh 


RESTORED SMALL CHARACTER 
FARMHOUSE 


£3,250 


reception ~” bathrooms > becbroones 
Central heating, Ho and Coin bedrooms. Main electric light 
GARAGE 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS, wood and grasshind 
23 ACRES, with Stream. 
PRESIDDER & CO,, 77, South Audley Street, WoT. (1S8.052.) 





FISHING AND SHOOTING RIGHTS. 


MERIONETH 
BEAUTIFUL POSITION. 


FARMHOUSE 
with electric light 


> bedrooms, bathroom, 2 large reception rooms, 


RENT FURNISHED 
5 GUINEAS PER WEEK. 


5-roomed Cottage and Barn also available. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 











WANTED 


WELSH BORDER COUNTIES 
Within 10 miles of reasonable rail facilities London. 
MIXED FARM, 150-400 ACRES 
Additional hill-grazing an advantage. 
6-bedroomed House. 
Electric light and water supplies essential. 
Rough Shooting and Fishing desirable. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 








WANTED 


by Private School. 
PARTLY FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED 
HOUSE 


(12-15 bedrooms). within 60 miles N. or W. or s.W. 
of London 
TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





WANTED 
to purchase N. to W. of London. 
50-150 ACRES OF LAND with fairly MODERN 
SMALL HOUSE 
Immediate possession not essential. 
“Ss M."" TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





WANTED 
to buy, within about 30 miles Warwick. 
GOOD FARMING PROPERTY up to 
5 ACRES 
Part in hand preferred. 
‘BO TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 





WANTED 
COTSWOLDS OR OXON. HIGH UP. 
GOOD COUNTRY HOUSE 
With modern conveniences. To Purchase. 
“Capt. G.W.PL’ TRESIDDER & Co... 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1. 





WANTED 
preferably Salop. Hereford or Western 
Counties. 
A PERIOD HOUSE (before 1750). 
5-7 bedrooms, 2-3 reception: near village. good 
outlook. Prefer some land. 
“PW. TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 
Street. W.1. 


to purchase, 


Audley 





WANTED URGENTLY 
within 100° miles W. or N. of London, in relatively 


safe area. 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
20-30 rooms, for College. 
To Rent Furnished or Unfurnished. Might Buy. 
TRES!IDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





YORKS 


Centre of beautiful SWALESDALE. 
650ft. up, yet sheltered: marvellous views. 
ATTRACTIVE STONE RESIDENCE 

3 RECEPTION, BATHROOM. 8 BEDROOMS. 


Main electricity and drainage. Telephone. 


Garage. Outbuildings. 

NICELY TIMBERED GROUNDS. 

Large kitchen garden and rough grassland. 
BARGAIN AT £1,250. 


TRESIDDER & CO,, 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,592.) 





FIRST OFFER OF £2,000 SECURES 


OXON — GLOS 


horders : GOOft, up, in village 5 miles from Burford. 


XVilith CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


3 sitting rooms, 2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms. 


Main electric light and water. Garage. 


Grounds about an Acre. 


TRESIDDER & CO. 77, South Audley Street, Wid. (20,596,) 





£5,000. RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


j-mile Trout Fishing. 
a 
DEVON 
Beautiful part of Dartmoor. 

CHARMING GRANITE-BUILT HOUSE 
4 reception. billiard room, studio, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 

Electric light. Telephone. 

Garage, stabling, farmhouse and buildings. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENS SLOPING TO RIVER. 

Bathing pool. 


Central heating. 


Pasture and arable. 
65 ACRES 
Land easily let if not wanted. 








TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street. W.1. (17,052.) 
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meee, JOHN D. WOOD & CO. mataarin. 


London.” 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





A FINE INVESTMENT, 17 MILES FROM LONDON 





147 ACRES OF RICH MARKET GARDENING AND FRUIT LAND 


(WITH 2 COTTAGES). LONG ROAD FRONTAGE 


Present Income £250 . - - . - : - Outgoings £34 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY 


Apply: (F.R.K.), JOHN D. WOOD «& CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





URGENTLY WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Within 30 Miles of London 


Preferably in the Guildford-Godalming district or between Farnham and Horsham. 
SMALL PERIOD HOUSE OF SOME DISTINCTION 
PREFERABLY QUEEN ANNE OR GEORGIAN (BUT IN ANY CASE NOTHING MODERN WOULD BE CONSIDERED.) 


Containing 7 OR 8 BEDROOMS, 3 SITTING ROOMS AND 2-3 BATHROOMS, TOGETHER WITH A NICE GARDEN AND 
A FIELD OF 5-10 ACRES, SECLUDED BUT NOT ISOLATED, AND IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER ESSENTIAL. 


PRICE NOT IMPORTANT FOR THE RIGHT PLACE. POSSESSION EARLY SPRING 
DEFINITE ENQUIRY FOR GENUINE AND ACTIVE BUYER 


PLEASE SEND PATICULARS TO “Mrs. M.,” ¢'o JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, W.1. (Reference 6.) 











F. L,. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 





BEDS, HERTS AND BUCKS BORDERS LOVELY PART OF HANTS 


FOR SALE WITH 23 ACRES AT £6,500 ADJACENT TO THE COMMONS AND SURROUNDED BY LOVELY 
WITH EARLY POSSESSION. SCENERY. 
ONE OF THE MOST UNIQUE AND INTRIGUING $4 miles South-west of London. 
HOUSES WITHIN THE 35 MILES RADIUS OF LONDON FASCINATING ARCHITECT-BUILT HOUSE OF 
Period reproduction CONSIDERABLE CHARACTER 


with many unique features 


Bang it 1g hall 40ft. by 20ft. with oak panelling, galleries and high raftered 
ceiling, 2. +r reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms ; cottage-annexe with 2 Large lounge 20ft. by 17ft., 5 bedrooms, 2 luxurious modern bathrooms 


rooms and \athroom. 





ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE. LOVELY GARDENS. 
Basins in bedrooms. 143 ACRES. 

ARGE GARAGE. STABLES. . 
enagcacineseesins ' An ideal home for a small family 

LOVELY OLD GARDENS with lake, moat, islands and streams, 3 paddocks ee ee 

and 10 aeres of glorious woodlands. JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE 

Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1, Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House. 49, Piccadilly. W.1. 

(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481, 





W. SUSSEX. BETWEEN HORSHAM AND PULBOROUGH 


A SMALL SHOW PLACE OF GREAT CHARM 


A XVIth CENTURY HOUSE 
with additions in keeping. 


“AGA” COOKER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
: ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
THE LONG, LOW TYPE, AND 

BEAUTIFULLY MELLOWED. 


Basins in bedrooms. 


Full of characteristic features, in- 3 GARAGES. STABLING., 


cluding oak beams and cosy ingle- ee: 
nook fireplaces. EXCELLENT COTTAGE. 
TENNIS COURT. LOVELY GARDENS. 
LOUNGE HALL. 
3 RECEPTION. 

7 BEDROOMS. 

2 BATHROOMS. 


2 ponds and large well-timbered 
paddock. 





£5,750 with 5% ACRES 


Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : : SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L |: O X & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.L. 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 





. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1., F.A.L 
i. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 
R, ALEC. HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH--SOUTHAMPTON —BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 
Close to the New Forest. About 10 miles from Bournemouth. In delightful wooded surroundings. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD Central heating. Electric lighting. 


Gas. Main water and drainage. 
THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 


RESIDENCE OAK PANELLING AND FLOORS. 


fitted with all conveniences and comforts. 
i ia conve ence ind ¢ n SECLUDED GROUNDS 
S with lawns, walled-in garden; the whole 
extending to about 


1 ACRE 


5 BEDROOMS, 2 DRESSING ROOMS, 
WELL-FITTED BATHROOM, 
LOUNGE HALL, 

3 SITTING ROOMS (one 30ft. by 20ft.) 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


THE RESIDENCE I8 DELIGHTFULLY 
FURNISHED WITH ANTIQUES AND 


GARAGE for 2 ears. WOULD BE LET IF DESIRED. 





For particulars, price and rental, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





ONLY £950 FREEHOLD DORSET 


Close to a popular 18-hole golf course. 7 miles from Bournemouth. 
This Delightful Modern Freehold RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


with perfectly appointed House, in excellent repair throughout. 9 bedrooms, 2 dress- 
ing rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, oak-panelled dining room (with parquet floor), 
double drawing- 
room, morning room, 


Tn a delightfully wooded area close to Golf Links and only 8 miles from Bournemouth. 


NEAR MAIN LINE STATION AND ‘BUS ROUTE. 





SEVERAL VERY ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE STYLE Freee — 
MODERN HOUSES Electric light. Central 
heating. Companies 
ates gas and water. Garage 
each containing (for 2 large cars). 
} GOOD BEDROOMS, TILED BATHROOM (with panelled bath), 2 SETTING poe agg 
ROOMS, GENTS W.C., COMPACT WELL-FITTED KITCHEN. and grounds are taste- 
fully arranged, and 
. include large walledin 
GARDEN (60ft. by 1s0ft.). kitchen garden, lawns, 
tennis court, and fine 
ROAD MADE UP. ALL SERVICES LAID ON. specimen trees and 
shrubs; the whole 

extending to an area ; ? 

SHOULD BE INSPECTED WITHOUT DELAY. of about sce ——— 

11 ACRES - se 
Full details of FoX & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. PRICE £4,900 
(Tel. : Bournemouth 2386.) Particulars of Messrs. Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








ON THE BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST HAMPSHIRE 


Occupuing a secluded position in ideal surroundings and commanding ercellent views. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Ina pretty hamlet about 14 miles o an important market town. 


This attractive small ABOUT 65 MILES BY ROAD FROM LONDON. 
Residential Property 

with excellen thouse 

ee A PICTURESQUE THATCHED OLD-WORLD 
boxroom, 2 bath- COTTAGE RESIDENCE 

rooms, drawing room, 

dining room, offices. with oak beams and in excellent condition. 

Garage ; workshop: 

sae Crna acer 3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, DINING ROOM, 
tage. Electric lighting SITTING ROOM, KITCHEN. 

ant. Attractively - a soe ‘ a r 
ne = ogame GARAGE. MAIN WATER AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
com prising lawns, 

herbaceous — borders, PRETTY GROUNDS 

excellent flowering 


with fruit and vegetable gardens, flower beds. 





shrubs, small orchard 
and kitchen garden, 
good pastureland 3 I 

the whole extending % OF AN ACRE 
to an area of about 


10% ACRES 


Inspected and recommended by Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, from For particulars apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bourncmouth. 


DORSET 


In an excellent residential neighbourhood, with private entrance to a popular 18-hole Golf Course, and enjoying fine panoramic views over the links ; only 7 miles from Bournemouth, 


TO BE SOLD 
THIS CHOICE FREEHOLD PROPERTY, WITH COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE IN PERFECT CONDITION, AND FITTED WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCES. 


PRICE £1,235 FREEHOLD 

















Bes 6 principal bedrooms, 5 maids’ 
rooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, 
t reception rooms, housekeeper’s 
bedroom, oak - panelled entrance 
hall, studio or workshop, flower 
room, servants’ hall, kitehen and 
complete domestic offices. 
Company's electric light, main water 
and drainage, central heating. 
Vita glass windows in all sitting 
rooms, 
3 heated garages, excellent cottage 
and chauffeur’s rooms; heated 
range of greenhouses, fruit room, 
potting shed. 
THE GARDENS AND 

GROUNDS , 
are of unusual charm and character and are a special feature of the property. They are tastefully designed with Alpine rockery, lily garden (designed and laid out by R. Wallace and 
Co., Tunbridge Wells), herbaceous borders, beautiful shady walks, shrubberies and a rhododendron avenue, rose garden ; natural miniature lake and boathouse, artistic summer 

house ; full-sized croquet lawn, bordered by clipped yew hedges ; walled kitchen garden, etc. ; the whole extending to an area of just over 


13 ACRES 


For full particulars and price, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who can thoroughly recommend the property to prospective purchasers. 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE 


*’Phone: Ken. 1490 
‘Grams: “ Estate 
Harrods, London.” 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


xiil. 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere, 
Riviera Offices. 
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IN THE QUIET CHILTERNS ©.2 


Convenient for Village and Town and only 23 miles by road from London. 





LOUNGE HALL. 3 RECEPTION. & BEDROOMS. 3 BATHROOMS. 

Main water and electricity. 

GARAGE 4. STABLING, 

Lodge with bath and Gardener's Cottage. 

WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS 

Grass and hard tennis courts, prolific gardens and orehards; -in all 
ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. 





(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Ertn. 809.) 


6 MILES NORTH OF HIGH WYCOMBE <4 


On a hillside commanding glorious riers, 





A TUDOR COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 
with oak beams, open brick fireplaces and characteristic features. 
3’ LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS. 5 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 
Barn 40ft. by 15ft.. and other useful outbuildings. 
PAIR OF COTTAGES producing approvimately £40 p.a. gross, 
ABOUT 14 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE 


sole Agents: HARRODS, LTD.. 62-64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. 
Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn, 806.) 





DIDCOT 5 MILES c.2| CORNWALL—FINE LAND AND «3 
SEA VIEWS 


Convenient to a small village, and about 10 miles Bude. 


Amid peaceful surroundings, near Villaye, 3 miles from 
main-line station, and as above. 


MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


LOUNGE HALL, 
2 RECEPTION, 
5 BED AND 1 DRESSING ROOM. 
2 BATHROOMS. 
MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 


Main electricity. Excellent water. 


Centra! heating. 





FOR SALE WITH FURNITURE AT A 


AYLESBURY AND LEIGHTON «.2 
BUZZARD 


Outskirts of Village, with ‘buses to both Teuwns, 


RESTORED XVIIth-CENTURY 
COTTAGE 


3 RECEPTION 

3 BEDROOMS, 

BATHROOM, 
MODERN KITCHEN. 


Main water and electricity. 


GARAGE, STABLING, LOW PRICE 
WELL-STOCKED GARDEN 
3 COTTAGES A CHARMING STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE scikaas 
of abou 
with 
MATURED GROUNDS OF ABOUT * reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. HALF-AN-ACRE 


2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 





Central heating. 
GARAGE. 
Woodlands, Grounds ; also kitchen garden ; in all about 


Spring water. 


FREEHOLD £2,000 





4 ACRES 
HARRODS, ITp., 62-64, Brompton Read, S.W.1. HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. 
a ee » HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 7" 3) socal as ( 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Ertn. 309) , Ree 1190, Extn. 807.) (Tele.: Kensington 1490, Extn, 809.) 


(Tele.: Kensington 





AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY c.4 
LOVELY DORKING DISTRICT. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED AT £191 PER ANNUM 


Lid 





BEAUTIFUL OLD CONVERTED FARMHOUSE 
with 

LARGE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 

COMPLETE OFFICES. 

Co.’s water. Electric light. Garage. 

WELL-STOCKED GARDEN, with tennis court, kitchen garden, herbaceous 
borders; in all 

ABOUT 2 ACRES 


Strongly recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


Good cottage. 


INSPECTED AND RECOMMENDED. c.3 
AMIDST SURREY’S MOST DELIGHTFUL 
SCENERY 


Adjacent extensive Commonlands, near Leith and Holmbury Hills. 








ae ; 
CHARMING LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


with 
HALL, LOUNGE, DINING ROOM, SIX BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
TILED BATHROOM. 
Electric light and main conveniences. 
GARAGE. 
SHADY GARDENS forming an ideal setting and extending to 
ABOUT I% ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH CONTENTS, OR TO LET FURNISHED. 





HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 
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are you equipped 9? 
to cope with it quickly and effectively @ 
Cottage and countryside are now in the front line 
and must meet the menace of incendiarism with 
adequate fire protection. “ GODIVA ” Trailer 
Fire Engines, for comparatively low capital outlay 
can be installed at any village, estate, large house 
or farmstead, and voluntary or estate workers 
quickly trained as an effective fire-fighting force 
able to cope with outbreaks anywhere in the 
surrounding disizict. Over 7,000 “ GODIVA ” 
units are being used with complete success by 
Regular and A.F.S. Brigades all over the country 


. . . you cannot have better proof of their 
efficiency and quality. “GODIVA” are BEST. 


‘GODIVA 





Made by the 
well-known 
engine 
specialists 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. 
DEPT. G. COVENTRY TEL. 505r. 








H.P. 





The naire 


LODGE 
on a Sparking plug 


2s ats hall mark 


of quality 














TRULY British ! Made by Lodge Plugs, Ltd., Rugby 




















Please Help 
Che 
Royal Cancer Dospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3_ (FREE) 


The first special hospital in London for Cancer 
treatment and research. No letters. No payments 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED 


for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute 
and for the Radiological Department. 


LEGACIES, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 











SOLICITED. Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. 














WATER—BOMB PROOF |! 
AN INDEPENDENT SYSTEM 


The problem of water shortage in 
camps, estates, farms, etc., has 
become more acute through the 
effects of war. Now, as in peace 
time, we are able to offer a service 
which has solved this problem to 
the satisfaction of many public 
authorities and estate owners, 
large and small. An independent 


OVERFLOWING 
WELL 


ae: | 


a supply may be available for you. 


We invite your enquiries. 


DUKE & OCKENDEN LTD. 


Well Engineers and Sole Makers of DANJO Pumps and Machinery 
| VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.|. Phone: ABBey 6339.* 
FERRY WHARF WORKS, LITTLEHAMPTON. ’Phone : Littlehampton Six.* 
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. . « For ecaiaail the school bells go, 
And child en pop like rabbits out, and glean the glory of the snow 


James Walker 


SHEFFIELD HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS, NOW EVACUATED TO CALVER, DERBYSHIRE, SNOW- 
BALLING IN A SETTING THAT WOULD HAVE DELIGHTED A DUTCH MASTER 
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AS A PHCENIX 


O choose a Sunday evening for setting fire to London 

City might have done credit to Hitler’s Intelligence 

Service, but for “ London’s noble fire-brigade ’—the 

flippant words have gained a grim and glorious truth— 
and but for one of those providential changes in Britain’s fickle 
skies that have before now brought her good fortune. Looking 
at the limited devastation, there is much to deplore but more 
to give thanks for. ‘The outstanding defect in organisation, 
already corrected, was the lack of sufficient roof-watchers, which, 
the Dean of St. Paul’s has recalled, was also a prime cause of 
the spread of the Great Fire of 1666. 

The compulsory organisation of “ fire watchers” would 
have been undertaken long ago if the warning of a few “‘ alarmists ” 
had been heeded more readily in Whitehall. With the lesson 
of several historic buildings, and many burnt houses, before 
them, it is not unfairly critical of the Ministry of Home Defence 
to say that they need not have waited till an incendiary attack 
on the City was made before taking the salutary steps announced 
by Mr. Herbert Morrison. Unless all our historic churches are 
to be consumed, they must either have permanent watchers, or be 
left permanently accessible. ‘The new demand made on the men 
and women of urban Britain is a large one, but need not constitute 
a heavy addition to existing responsibilities if all able-bodied 
citizens bear their share in it. 

As to the damage inflicted on the City, there is no making 
light of it so .far as concerns the historic buildings destroyed. 
The saddest loss, architecturally, is the lovely church of St. 
Lawrence Jewry. It contained some of the finest woodwork in 
any of Wren’s churches, including the exquisite vestry, with its 
richly plastered and painted ceiling and carved and panelled 
walls. ‘The most notable feature of St. Bride’s is its steeple, of 
whose glory in a setting October sun Henley wrote 


” 


; her aery, unsubstantial charm 
Through flight on flight of springing, soaring stone 
Grown flushed and warm 
Laughs into life full-mooded and fresh-blown. 

Fortunately the steeple survives. What remains of the 
rest of the church may be gathered from the illustration on the 
opposite page. ‘The other churches destroyed or damaged, 
though each of them contained something of note, were not of 
the first importance. ‘The loss of so much historic beauty is 
grievous, but it must be remembered that many people 
a few years ago were in favour of pulling down some of 
these very churches in order to finance the building of new 
churches in the suburbs. So long as they stood, we vigorously 
discouraged the idea. But now that some, at least, must be 
re-built, there is much in favour of Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis’s 
proposal that this should take place on new sites elsewhere. 
The chief criticism of it is that most of Wren’s churches were 
designed for their particular sites, often surrounded by other 
buildings, so that re-erection on island sites, as he suggests, 
would necessitate considerable re-modelling of the exteriors : 
but this is not an insuperable obstacle to a generation of architects 
many of whom are in close sympathy with Wren’s idiom. 

To the tale of destruction must be added the Guildhall 
and several of the halls of City companies. The Guildhall, so 
rich in historic association, was perhaps more interesting than 
glorious architecturally. It was begun about 1411, but the 
original oak roof was entirely destroyed in the Great Fire. Of 
the building which Hitler has now destroyed, the very handsome 
roof was Victorian, dating from 1865, and the main front, erected 
by George Dance, in 1789, was chiefly remarkable as an exercise 
in Georgian Gothic. As a matter of fact, the City Corporation 
was proposing to make far-reaching alterations just before the 
war from Sir Giles Scott’s designs. Forunately the unique 
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collections of drawings and muniments relating to the City con- 
tained in the Guildhall library and art gallery was not seriously 
affected. Most of the City companies’ treasures were, fortunately, 
removed to safety before the fire, but the destruction of the halls 
of the Girdlers, the Coopers and the Saddlers, added to those 
of the Fishmongers and Apothecaries, damaged in earlier raids, 
will create a grievous gap in the City’s traditions. Yet here 
again, is there not an opportunity of resurrecting, in some 
modified form, Wren’s project for effectively grouping the halls 
of the City companies on a fresh site? He proposed the un- 
realised City Embankment: we may prefer the precincts of 
St. Paul’s, or overlooking some new open space such as ‘Tower 
Hill. 


NUTRITION AND HOUSING—AND PLANNING 


OR some time it has been apparent that the higher rents payable 
by working-class families moved to new housing estates and flats 
have often resulted in under-nutrition and overcrowding. The money 
paid for the better accommodation does not leave enough for food and 
necessitates the taking in of “‘ lodgers.”” In Newcastle, where Dr. N. V. 
Kahn made investigations, over 25 per cent. of new houses have already 
degenerated to slum level owing to overcrowding. A similar general 
observation was reported by a correspondent to this paper in Norwich 
a few years ago. The report pays tribute to the housewives of New 
castle, many of whom “‘ make do” on 5s. 5d. per head per week on the 
average ; and attributes the recurrence of slum conditions generally 
to the householder’s becoming unemployed. The problem is a 
difficult one, and it will inevitably recur in aggravated form after the 
war, when very large numbers of new houses will have to be built, 
and paid for. The rent that can reasonably be charged for these houses 
and flats will to some extent control their character and the nature of 
the re-building schemes. In the higher walks of life, when a man loses 
his job he is expected, if necessary, to sell or let his residence and move 
into asmaller one. On the lower levels the cheaper houses are no longer 
permitted by the Ministry of Health regulations, and, even if inferior 
lodgings are available, it is scarcely desirable or possible for a family 
to move into them. It is possible that a solution to the problem will be 
found in the habits of communal living formed by many families during 
the war. Comfortable rest-houses could be provided in all housing 
areas for the reception of the families of men unemployed for any length 
of time. But the question of what is to become of the permanently 
unemployed is not answered. The whole problem bristles with diffi- 
culties, but unless some plan is evolved to meet it, post-war re-building, 
however well planned, may not succeed in one of its most encouraging 
objects—the elimination of slums. 


AN ART FLOOD 


R. WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST’S ways are mysterious. 
Having for half a century been accumulating antiques and works 
of art wholesale, he has now decded to sell many of them—estimated 
to be worth between four and twelve million pounds—at fixed prices 
in New York department stores. Many American millionaires have 
founded museums : a huge proportion of Mr. Hearst’s treasures, having 
remained in New York warehouses since they were imported, have not 
been seen for decades. Few of them have been seen by Mr. Hearst 
himself, having been bought for him by agents in Europe. They 
range from individual pieces of jewellery and pottery to entire buildings : 
we read of a twelfth-century Spanish monastery, shipped in 14,000 
crates, costing £100,000 but for sale for £10,000 ; three French cloisters, 
and no fewer than seventy complete rooms from British, Dutch and 
French homes, including six from Hamilton Palace, demolished twenty 
years ago. A team of experts has been cataloguing this hoard for two 
years and has completed 110 volumes, but expect to fill forty more: 
115,000 lots in all. The effect of this deluge of antiques on the 
American market is as difficult to foresee as the motive prompting their 
original acquisition is hard to guess. Some, of course, were intended 
for Mr. Hearst’s residences, in which a small proportion were actually 
installed. In St. Donat’s Castle, near Cardiff, for instance, there were 
the famous collection of arms and armour and, inter alia, thirty seven- 
teenth-century beds, dispersed two years ago. It is possible that this 
Gargantuan sale is Mr. Hearst’s riposte to the trend of American senti- 
ment as regards the war in Europe. But such a landslide can scarcely 
fail to affect the values of antiques and works of art all over the world, 
based as these ultimately are on the American demand. 


DISCOVERING THE COUNTRY 


iy is not easy for those who have lived in or known the country all 
their lives to appreciate how completely foreign to townspeople 
the country can be. A diverting—and instructive—anthology could 
indeed be made of the lighter side of urban-rural contacts arising from 
evacuation. Last autumn a middle-aged woman who travelled to 
Berkshire to visit her evacuated daughter of eleven admitted that she 
herself had ‘‘ never seen plums growing on trees before.”” The delight 
of children at seeing rabbits “ alive, Mum, running about with their 
skins on ” is pathetic, but is more excusable, perhaps, than the mistake 
of the Home Guard who thought that the regular churring of a nightjar 
in a copse must be a secret radio station sending messages to the enemy. 
On one farm a visit to the cowshed to see the cows fed with cake brought 
bitter disappointment to children who had never suspected that “‘ cake ”’ 
might have more than one meaning: the kindly farmer so directed the 
line of retreat that it included the farmhouse kitchen, where crumbs 
more palatable than cotton or linseed were available. There have been 
childish refusals to drink milk: ‘‘ our milk comes in bottles, but I saw 
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‘FLIGHT ON FLIGHT OF SPRINGING, SOARING STONE” 


[he nave arches and steeple of St. Bride’s after last week’s fire 


‘hem squeeze that stuff from a cow!” But a field of barley is reported 
o have caused great delight: ‘‘ Coo, look! Shrimps! Let’s pick 
some and ’ave shrimps for tea!’ 


BLADES AND BEARDS 


RE we to grow beards, or are we to revert to that naked blade with 
which, if we are old enough, we first learned blushingly and proudly 
to shave ourselves every other day ? That is the question—which appears 
to be an urgent one, if it is true that in a month or two there will be a 
shortage of razor blades. ‘The brave few who have been faithful to the 
cut-throat will doubtless, in Mr. Mantalini’s words, ‘“ laugh demnably ” 
at the predicament of those whose motto is “ Safety first.” Nature 
distributes her favours very unfairly in this matter, giving to some a 
light, almost a magical, touch so that they can successfully strop a razor 
on anything from the palm of their hand upwards, while others are so 
heavy-handed that they are sure to blunten it. Similarly, some can make 
a safety blade last for ever, and others live in a perpetual state of hurling 
them away, so that their drawers grow full of these rusty discards and 
they are forced at length to take a sea voyage in order to throw them over- 
board. We have only to look at the old bound volumes of Mr. Punch 
to see how once upon a time the most youthful and elegant persons 
wore beards, whereas to-day anyone who should do so reminds us of 
that old friend of our Latin grammar, “‘ Senex promissa barba horrento- 
que capillo.”” Perhaps the beard will come again into its kingdom. 


WHITE THOUGHTS 


When the snow is white on the fields, and deep at the fences, 
Where do the partridges go ? 

And the little live things of the open fields 
How do they answer snow ? 


There are no tracks of them, though every field was stirring 
Till the White Magic laid its spell. 

They are not in the woods; gone their sudden fear-sounds 
And their chatter as evening fell. 


Ravens only and magpies trample the ermined stubble. 
Where do the partridges go ? 

And the little live things of the open field ? 
Does the cobweb night-owl know ? 


RICHARD USBORNE. 


A USE FOR THE ELGIN MARBLES 


N the correspondence about the Elgin Marbles there is an ancient 
argument that has not been advanced by those who wish to retain 
them, namely, that they make a good background for our boxers. That 
they were once so employed we may learn from Farington’s Diary for 
June, 18c8. ‘‘ Lord Elgin’s,” he wrote, “I went to at 12 o'clock. 
Much company to see Gregson naked among the Antique Figures.” 
Farington had likewise seen him posing in attitudes at a breakfast party 
at the house of Carlisle the surgeon ; the bone of his leg was too short 
and his toes not long enough, but he was allowed to be “ the finest figure 
the persons present had seen.” It was good business for Gregson, 
for he could tell the company all about the famous battle he had lately 
lost to John Gully in Sir John Sebright’s park in Hertfordshire, and 
in particular about a certain blow of Gully’s (a “ secret weapon,”’ as 
we should call it to-day) given owing to some private information from 
a pretended friend of Gregson’s. This was probably more interesting 
than the antique figures, and his admirers presented him with five 
shillings apiece and, in some cases, with a guinea. 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


Home Guard Standards of Efficiency—A Question of Mileage—Compass Bearings 
in the Desert 


By Major C. S. Jarvis 


RECEIVE a considerable number of letters from COUNTRY LIFE 

readers on the subject of the Home Guard ; so many that I suspect 

that almost every male reader over service age is a member of the 

Force, which is as it should be. 

The gist of their remarks is that they are worried at the standard 
the War Office appears to expect of the country units, and one corre- 
spondent says: ‘‘ They (the W.O.) have apparently seen some city 
and suburban battalions of office workers, who all live together and 
conveniently near a drill hall, and here the standard reached is probably 
very high. It is incorrect and dangerous to think this standard is 
approached in most country districts, or that it can ever be reached 
by agricultural labourers, who have to work early and late and have 
little spare time for drills.” 

During the months that have passed since the Home Guard was 
created we appear to have lost sight of the reason for its hurried forma- 
tion. At that time—the middle of May—one thing had impressed 
itself on us all, and that was the great successes the German Army had 
obtained by means of small parties of air-borne troops landed behind 
the defenders’ lines, and light mobile columns who ran through the 
defences, penetrating some fifty to eighty miles in a day and meeting 
with no opposition from the unarmed civil populations. 

The original idea of the Home Guard—over-age ex-officers and 
men, and half-trained werkers in reserved occupations—was to deal 
with this menace and to see that it did not succeed in this country. 
For this they were eminently suitable : they could watch the countryside 
at dawn and dusk with the trained eye of the countryman ; they knew 
the secondary roads, cart-tracks and pathways and the general lie of 
the land ; most of them could use the rifle ; they were prepared to try 
their hands with Molotoff cocktails ; and, with their makeshift road 
and bridge blocks every five miles of the country, it was quite certain 
they would have been able to mop up any initial landing from aero- 
planes and destroy or seriously delay light armoured columns. In 
other words, they could hold the fort until the regular troops arrived 
to deal with the matter. 

Now the War Office appears to hold the view that the standard 
of training must be very much higher, for men must be able to use all 
types of modern machine-guns and repeating rifles, and to use all the 
latest makes of bombs. 

*.* 

T is admitted that there are a certain number of men in all Home 

Guard units who have the time, physique and ability to reach this 
standard, but the number varies considerably and in some places the 
percentage is very low. The result will be that the men who feel they 
cannot become really efficient will resign, and there will be lost to the 
Force a large number of keen and useful riflemen and what one might 
term out-of-date officers who might play a very useful part in certain 
circumstances : the circumstances that occurred in Norway, Belgium 
and France which inspired the formation of the Home Guard. 

It is a most difficult problem and one not easy of solution. It 
suggests almost individual treatment of every unit, but the possibilities 
of the Force and the line training should take will not be arrived at 
until more personal, and much closer, touch with the various units is 
made by the responsible Regular officers charged with its training and 
employment. The difficulty will not be solved by the spate of paper 
that circulates from commands through zones, battalions and companies, 
nor by the rendering of innumerable returns when no office staff exists 
for this fatigue. 

* .* 
T is a very moot point if returns serve any useful purpose, as, if 
the Staff require information contained in one of these documents, 
the almost invariable rule is to ring up or telegraph the unit concerned 
to ascertain the figure. This suggests either that the returns are filed 
away immediately they arrive and are not available, or that no one puts 
much faith in their accuracy. 

In my early days in the Egyptian service we, of the desert, had 
sO many returns to compile that there was little time available to admini- 
ster our Provinces. We sent in returns on every conceivable thing 
from carrier-pigeons to camels and cars to mosquitoes. My chief 
clerk’s best effort was with the monthly petrol returns of the patrol 
car. An order had been issued that the cars should run at fifteen miles 
to the gallon, but the old Model T Ford, a most insubordinate car in 
every way, refused to abide by any regulations of this description. It 
ran at anything from 30 m.p.g. to 5 m.p.g. as its fancy dictated. 

The chief clerk was a most conscientious man and an upright 
one withal, and if he could not control petrol consumption he could 
control mileage—on paper. So our returns went in month after month 
with the mileage from the office to the railway station varying from day 
to day to meet the needs of the petrol consumption. On the first of 
the month it would be half a mile—the correct distance—but the follow- 
ing day it would increase to thirty miles, to shrink to a humble eight 
on the next, while on the last day of the month it might possibly jump 
to over a hundred if the petrol deficiency happened to be a serious one. 
These valuable returns gave enormous satisfaction at Headquarters, 
as it proved that in one Province the cars were being efficiently controlled 
and that the regulations regarding consumption were being strictly 
observed. 





* * 


* 

OSSIBLY few people realise the difficulty attending the operation 
when they read in the papers that our mobile columns in Libya 
moved by way of the open desert to strike in at the Italian right flank. 
In this featureless, trackless waste there is no question of following 
beaten paths and of picking up distinguishing landmarks, nor of being 
shown the way by Arab guides. The Arab does not penetrate into these 
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sandy deserts, for there is no grazing for his animals, and even if he 
knows a track he estimates distances by the rate of progress of his camel, 
and is usually all at sea in a fast-moving car. 

The leaders of these mobile columns have found their way through 
the desert by means of compass bearings in conjunction with car speedo- 
meters, and the working out of the run afterwards by use of the pro- 
tractor onthe map. Fixed compasses in cars have been found unreliable, 
as the jarring and jolting of the vehicle upsets the internal organs of 
the compass, and a shadow-steering device is used to ensure that the 
cars run on the correct bearing. ‘This was first invented by a New 
Zealander, Major Williams, who commanded a light car patrol in Libya 
during the last war, and since then it has been improved and modernised. 
It consists of a white-painted disc fixed to the right front mudguard 
of the pilot’s car, and in the centre of the disc there is a small iron rod. 
On the face of the disc there is a movable hand that can be clamped in 
any position by a small nut. A bearing with the pocket compass is 
taken, the car run on to this line, and the hand adjusted to coincide 
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with the shadow thrown by the rod. Provided it is a clear day the car 
will travel on the correct bearing for some thirty or forty minutes, 
when the movement of the sun will necessitate another shot with the 
compass. * * 

* 


HE Arabs of Libya use the alam (mark) to show the various routes 
across the desert, and these a/lams (correct plural alamat) are flat 
and round stones piled up in a variety of patterns so that to the initiated 
they give considerably more information than a mere indication of the 
way. In th’s respect they resemble the patteran of our Gipsies, though 
the patteran of the Romany is made from grass, leaves and twigs, which 
are always available in this country, when stones of the right sizes are 
not. Patteran in the Gipsy language means leaves, and occasionally 
I have seen them in Sussex and Hampshire at cross-roads, where they 
have been placed presumably to impart the information that it is no 
use trying to sell flowers or baskets in this street as the cover has already 
been drawn. 


HOME GUARD AGAINST NAPOLEON 


N October 15th, 1803, Miss Eugenia 

Wynne wrote in her diary: “ The 

Wimborne Volunteers have been 

ordered to march to Poole, and 

their Captein, Doctor Pickford, a 
little fat man, was strutting up and down the 
town with fussy step and important mien 
which diverted us extremely, but spread 
terror into the hearts of many of the inhabi- 
tants of Wimborne.” 

There are those who say that Doctor 
Pickford is still with us. However that may 
be, the problems of the local defence organisa- 
tion in Napoleonic times are surprisingly 
similar to those which confront the Home 
Guard to-day. For the crisis which con- 
fronted the nation last summer was like that 


By CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


made so attractive that everyone from Pitt 
to ploughboy joined up with enthusiasm. 
Pay was on the generous scale of one shilling 
2 day for each of the twenty-four days’ training 
to be held annually, and exemption from all 
other forms of military service was granted 
to those who attended eighty-five drills in 
the course of the year. Subsidised by private 
subscriptions, the local defence corps blos- 
somed into a variety of uniforms which, to 
judge from the colour prints of the period, 
make even Goering look dowdy. 

The Government expected a force of 
300,000. By the end of the year 414,000 men 
had enrolled themselves—a far higher pro- 
portion of the population than that of the 
Home Guard to-day. The grand total fell 
off as the months went by, though the danger 


in 1803, when Napoleon for the first time 
turned his formidable abilities to solve the 
old problem of invading Britain. 
the inadequacy of the Regular forces (a mere 1807 
50,000 men) and the detestation of conscrip- 
tion in any form, the Government fell back 
on Pitt’s local defence volunteer plan of 1794. 
The result far exceeded Addington’s expecta- 
tions. Instead of a mouse he had produced 
a mountain. 

Besides the local patriotism which the 
scheme evoked, the conditions of service were 
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was not lessened until after Trafalgar. In 
In view of 1805 the force numbered 361,000, and in 
294,000; after 
dwindled, partly because the crisis had passed 
and partly because the War Office stopped pay. 


Enthusiasm for local defence varied 


according to the vulnerability of the area 
concerned. Quite apart from the number of 
seamen Devon provided, that county managed AN HLA.C. VOLUNTEER 
to produce twice its quota in the volunteer 
scheme. Inland counties like Cambridgeshire from 1797 to 1822 
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This uniform was worn by the rank and file 





TYPES FROM THE LOYAL ASSOCIATED WARD AND VOLUNTEER CORPS OF THE CITY OF LONDON 


From the coloured engraving by M. Place, after R. K. Porter, 1799 
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NAPOLEON ASKS FOR THE BANK 
A cartoon of 1803 depicting John Bull * guarding the Toy Shop” 


and Staffordshire fell several 
hundred short, and in Lanca- Which ws lhe wary lo dom NW 
shire 700 men were wanting ~~ rot 
even in the first flush of 
enthusiasm. Every notable 
person was a member of 
some corps or other—Pitt 
was colonel of the Cinque 
Ports Volunteers, Fox a 
private in the Chertsey corps, 
Scott wrote a_ ballad for 
the Edinburgh Yeomanry, 
and Burns died in the 
uniform of the Dumfries 
Volunteers. ‘“ Don’t let the 


awkward squad fire over 
me,” he begged. And he 
wrote an admirable song 


for his fellows, to be sung 
to the tune of ‘‘ Push about 
the Jorum ” 


Does haughty Gaul invasion 


— 





have not so far adopted the severe punish- 
ments then introduced : a fine of five shillings 
for absence from the two-hour drill held 
before or after divine service on Sundays, 
and gzol “for any time not exceeding one 
week ” for bad behaviour. However, resigna- 
tions were not on a large scale until a new 
Secretary for War decided that a paid volun- 
teer was not a volunteer at all and stopped 
the shilling payment. At that 11,000 men 
resigned immediately. 

Insubordination was the chicf nuisance 
in that highly individualistic age. In rural 
areas the appointment of the squire as local 
commander was generally accepted, because 
as often as not he was a man of military experi- 
ence. Elsewhere criticism was more open. 
Small wonder, when a man like Lord Chief 
Justice Ellenborough is said to have been 
incapable of stepping off on the right foot 
even after his valet had chalked marks on 
his boots. In many places the rank and 
file insisted on choosing their own N.C.O.s 
and refused to obey an officer from a different 
locality. A London corporal refused to stop 
talking when a visiting officer ordered silence. 
After the drill the man wrote to his com- 
mander as follows : 

‘Sir, I am desired by 
several privates in my company 
to acquaint you it is_ their 
determination to withdraw 
themselves unless you immedi- 
ately order Leake [the visitor] 
to resign. I think he ought to 
bless his stars I did not bayonet 
him—but, damn him, I have 
done with him. Yours ete. 


P. Woop. 


At Cambridge they re- 
signed in a body when an 
officer objected to their 
drinking beer on the parade 
ground. Mluskets came in 
handy for shooting rabbits 
or gamekeepers, and many 
a private considered himself 
entitled to challenge his 
captain to fight. When this 
happened at Richmond and 
the officer struck the man 
with the flat of his sword, 
the private took the matter 





threat ? , : ——— ma 
Then let the louns beware, sir. Many a VTNP 
There ——- walls upon the “ WHICH WAY TO LONDON?” 
And volunteers on shore, sir. 


IVVAT EH? 


Even the poor mad King, aged sixty- 
six, wrote from Windsor Castle: ‘‘ We are 
here in daily expectation that Bonaparte 
will attempt his threatencd invasion; the 
chances against his success seem so many 
that it is wonderful he persists in it. _— 
Should his troops effect a landing, I shall 
certainly place myself at the head of my 
troops and my other armed subjects to repel 
them.” Fortunately, it did not come to 
that. 

Of course, the Government was un- 
prepezred for the demands of so many thousands 
of citizens bursting with such unusual 
military ardour. Complaints about the lack 
of muskets poured in from every county. 
The authorities tried to satisfy the men with 
eight-foot pikes, but the volunteers welcomed 
such medizval weapons as little as they did 
the loaded sticks and antique shotguns of 
last summer. Buckinghamshire complains 
that it has not received a single musket for 
a year; end a Surrey colonel writes: ‘‘ The 
men have drilled for three months without 
arms, and are tired of it.” Could they be 
allowed to resign? What was to be done Sp pene . - 
with a volunteer who attended the first | Way A ) 
meeting of his corps—a dinner given by the = seamen 
local commander—and sent in his resignation 
next morning ? In 1804 the precedent which 
has been adopted to-day was enacted, that a 
fortnight’s notice must be given. But we 


My next leap,” he says, 


A spirited Cruikshank caricature of 
1803 in which Napoleon is again the central figure 
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to law and received {200 
damages for assault. 

The legal status of the 
volunteer, the seniority of 
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A GAME OF LEAP FROG 
A caricature by Raymond showing Napoleon overcoming one opponent after another. 
“shall be over John Bull.” 
Corsican,” is the reply 
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officers in the Regulars to those in the Volun- 
teers (could a pastrycook colonel give orders Such BRITAIN was ! Such Fi. ANDERS, SPAIN HOLLAND, now ts / 
to a captain in the Regulars ?)—such were ni ~ From such a sad reverse — me 





and are the questions which have to be solved. MEF. it . O GRACIOUS GOD, 
Though enrolled for the defence of his home, se V os ‘ . preserve Our, 

the volunteer of those days was often expected sear 8 | es Country LY 

to march considerable distances in the event , 
of an alarm. Hence the careful preparations 
for transport—the number of wagons, tents, 
field guns, blankets—each corps was to 
provide. Meticulous advice was given in the , 
event of officers being called upon to serve rf ae 
far from home: “ One flannel night cap to 
tie under the chin; two flannel waistcoats, 
with sleeves ; two pairs of flannel drawers ; 
two pairs of thick worsted stockings ; comb, 
brush and implements for shaving, but as 
few as possible.” 

It is easy to poke fun at this “ fleeting 
and inapplicable mass,” but it was never given 
the opportunity to show its worth. When the Ree Nt 
alarm did sound, as it did in Yorkshire on ) “Yf Beans: of 
August 15th, 1805, when some burning scutch ieee hes: 
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was mistaken for the alarm beacon, the PE; . ACE = WAR 
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volunteers were ready. Indeed, the Rotherham 


PROSPERITY | XO DOMESTICK HAPPINESS, ) INVASION, MASSACRE & DESOLATION, 


(Below) JOHN BULL DEFIANT So th Peopik bc tht PARLIAMB of lyreat+ Pritun this Srtnt ts dedi ole, o | 
‘If you mean to invade us why don't you by the Crown % *Ancho r Soruhy 
do it,” he says to * Little Boney,” shelter- : 
ing behind the guns of Boulogne >the) who owes bis Groatpels to his Pcceaneadh Sl apis rey 
JOHN BULL oftermg Litle BONNEY so ; THE HORRORS OF INVASION 
By handbills such as this, issued by the Crown and Anchor Society in 1795, 
the spirit of the people was roused against an earlier Dictator 


Pry, Leo 


company of 600 men, who had to march twenty miles to their appointed place, 
arrived there within twelve hours with the whole of their transport and every 
man present. Had Napoleon invaded this country in 1803 when the volunteer 
movement was in its infancy he might have succeeded in reaching London. But 
the state of his own preparations was inadequate, and the command of the sea 
was denied him. On the other hand, an attempt in 1805, even if his fleets had 
managed to escape the blockade, would certainly have proved disastrous. 
Sir John Moore was prepared to drive the country to prevent the enemy gaining 
the supplies of horses and foodstuffs on which he counted ; and the delaying 
action he intended to fight as the prelude to a battle in the home counties 
would have proved just as successful as it was when he fought it on the retreat 
to Corunna. Martello towers and coastal batteries had been erected in danger- 
ous areas, and the Court was ready to evacuate to Worcester. Had Napoleon 
succeeded in getting in he would never have got out again. Indeed, it was a 
pity he did not try, for his defeat would have been so catastrophic that his 
régime would have collapsed ten years before Waterloo was fought. 
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GEORGE Il REVIEWING THE VOLUNTEERS IN HYDE PARK 


The illustrations in this article are supplied by the Rischgitz Art Studio 
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THE SECOND GREAT FIRE OF LONDON : 
“And the high majesty of St. Paul’s uplifts a voice of living light 


WEEDS AND THEIR 


F you take the idealist’s way of looking 
at it, gardening means a happy collabora- 
tion with beneficent Nature. But I have 
often felt much sympathy with the reasons 
which induced one friend of mine to 

abandon his trade. He was a well-trained 
gardener, a good gardener, but without the 
vocation ; and he wanted a job which would 
stay done when he had done it. In a garden 
which was in order over-night, you would find, 
he said, that frost had caught your young 
potatoes, or that bullfinches had been at the 
gooseberry buds. He did not mention what 
one has to contend with, every month, week and 
day, through Nature’s undiscriminating fer- 
tility. There are, of course, gardens where 
weeds have been so completely eradicated that 
Nature can be trusted (possibly for a month) 
not to proliferate wantonly and unwantedly. 
But these are not the kind of gardens in which 
an amateur like myself is encouraged to operate. 
I speak of myself as a gardener, but 
gardener’s boy would be more accurate—at 
least as to function ; ‘‘ boy ” being used as in 
Africa, or sometimes in Ireland. The employer 
for whom I have worked oftenest—she being 
the Younger Generation in my household— 
was accustomed to say that my job was always 
one of destruction—not a kind way of express- 
ing the truth that I prepared ground for her 
to plant in. Since, as happens in amateur 
irdens, in that garden attention was inter- 
nittent, I have taken three or four ample 
arrow-loads of bindweed out of one neglected 
rder. 
I suppose bindweed is the worst of the lot ; 
is definitely a killer; here in Berkshire it 
id nearly done to death a little poplar planted 
fill a gap in a hedge before I caught sight of 
tragedy. But if weeding is to be regarded 

a sport, I had sooner hunt bindweed than 

ost things: the leaf quickly catches the eye, 
¢ upward shoot is fairly tough so that it leads 
sily to the root, and the root is thick and 
.mistakable. There is satisfaction in reaching 
the original section from which the climber 
arts—and one really can get all clear. I 
eared that border in Ireland—though cer- 
inly not at the first nor the second digging. 
ut there is one limitation which applied there ; 
bindweed has a wall to get under, you will 
ever dislodge it—especially if there be roses 


By STEPHEN GWYNN 


or fruit trees in the wall, into whose roots it 
can coil itself. 

Other weeds which look more difficult are 
really more manageable: during one long 
period when the Younger Generation was away, 
coltsfoot (which Irish gardeners call “‘ spunk ’’) 
got in and spread like wildfire. Yet in a couple 
of months, by simply pulling out or hoeing, 
it had been driven out of sight ; apparently it 
cannot live indefinitely underground—as the 
bindweed is well able to do. Yet no doubt 
scraps of it survive here and there, and if let 
alone would overrun the place again. Bishops- 
weed, which in England is called ground-elder, 
though much harder to get rid of than either 
bindweed or coltsfoot, is happily not so per- 
vasive : patches of it have been in that Irish 
garden these twenty years (each based on some 
tree-root), but they have remained strictly 
localised. Still, it is no pleasure to tackle 
ground elder: you know it will beat you. 

The weeds which a hoe can deal with 
are in a different category. Groundsel is an 
abomination and so hard to burn; but more 
disgustful to me is the sprawling run-the-hedge 
which smothers other things almost as danger- 
ously as bindweed. Still, a hoe applied in 
time can deal with this, and with the chickweed, 
which is a special curse in Berkshire. But not 
with dandelions, the hardest to get rid of 
among things which seed themselves. Steven- 
son, when he was clearing ground in Samoa, 
made the observation that a plant with a weak 
stem and tough root has a double chance of 
survival ; and as everybody knows, it is a feat 
of skill to get out a dandelion when the ground 
is at all hard. If you do not get it out, there 
will be ten or twenty dandelions for one next 
year! My Younger Generation, after one long 
absence, had to lay on herself the task of extir- 
pating a hundred daily. 

One weed, however, is common to all 
gardens that I ever put spade or fork into, 
and that is the couch-grass which in Ireland 
we call scutch—a word more expressive of 
aversion, and I always use it. Scutch disfigures 
and disgraces like an unshaven chin; and 
where does it not turn up? My labours here 
of late include breaking in a patch of waste 
ground outside our gate, which was divided 
between scutch and nettles (with a few intru- 
sions of dock, bindweed and run-the-hedge). 


——_=<——_ — —— 
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Of course, if I had not wanted the ground at 
once I should have poisoned the lot. But I 
did want it—broccoli grows there to-day very 
prosperously. 

If you prefer to extirpate nettles as I did, 
although their roots are often thick and tough 
as a fair-sized rope, they can be easily tracked 
down to the smallest fibres by their yellow 
colour. What is more, when you have got 
out your nettle roots, you find the ground left 
admirably friable and easy to work; and the 
roots burn cheerfully. Scutch has none of 
these merits: its roots elude the eye, except 
when they are beginning to form and show 
the sharp tooth which gives it a name in 
French—chien-dent. 

One weed of this English country which 
was unknown to me is a thistle, having the 
agreeable property of planting thorns in your 
finger-pads which fester and are hard to get 
out; and its roots penetrate indefinitely. 
But the worst enemy in these gardens is 
the rest-harrow or field convolvulus, which 
Berkshire calls withy-wind, certainly the most 
difficult weed that I have ever tackled. Its 
main root is about the same thickness as that 
of bindweed, but infinitely stronger and tougher ; 
you can pull hard without breaking it when 
you do succeed in getting hold of a piece. 
For the main root is always right down in the 
hard clay, running laterally ; from it fibrous 
roots shoot upwards, radiating in slender, 
extremely brittle stems, till they reach the 
surface, from which they spread in a network 
of entangling tendrils: Break these off even 
six inches down, and the plant comes again 
quickly ; and every little bit you may break 
and leave in the ground becomes a new plant, 
twisting itself at the lower end into a corkscrew 
of wiry curls—whence its name “ withy-wind.”’ 
The only plan I have found is to dig a spade’s 
depth, following the upward shoots, and then, 
starting from that level, drive the spade into 
the clay and bring up two or three inches of it 
in which you will find the main root—perhaps 
half a foot of it. But you know very well that 
on each side there are continuations of that 
solid piece of vitality. On the whole, I think 
life is made easy for us Irish in the matter of 
weeds, and probably that is why English gar- 
deners and French gardeners get so much 
better results from the vegetable garden. 
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THE COURTING OF THE GREYHENS 


THE CEREMONIAL FIGHTING THAT WINS THE BLACKCOCK HIS MATE 


HE place looked like a miniature cricket ground, with 
two shepherds’ cottages a hundred yards behind it, set 
in a wide glen surrounded by hills brown and dead- 
looking, as Scottish hills are in early spring. A little way 
out on to the cricket ground stood a small grass hut that 
might have been a miniature pavilion with a long slit cut in its 
front through which to view the play—the play of the blackcocks. 

Why from all that wild and barren glen the birds should 
have selected for their performance the one spot inhabited by 
human beings was a mystery, for other green flats looked equally 
suitable. Moreover, the birds used only half the ground—the 
half nearest to the cottages, and allowed their inhabitants (but 
not strangers) to pass to and fro along the track bordering the 
ground without taking alarm. 

For four mornings I entered the grass hut before the first 
cock grouse crowed, and remained there as long as the performance 
lasted—about three hours. The time of the first crow of the 
first grouse varied with the weather, but on each morning a few 
minutes after that signal there was a whir of wings, and a soft 
“plump” of alighting birds. From the slit in the pavilion 
seven motionless black forms could just be seen dotted about, 
each in its allotted position. If the occupants of the pavilion be 
mentally transferred to the batsman’s wicket facing to the off, 
they would have in front of them one bird at point, another at 
mid-off, another in the gulley, another at deep extra-cover, etc. 
The bird which fielded at point became, owing to its proximity, 
our special target with the camera as the light improved, and 
figured repeatedly in the whispered conversation inside the hut : 
he came to be known as “ Billy.’”” Whatever manceuvres Billy 
at point or his rival at mid-off or any other position executed, 
each invariably returned to his proper place before the next move 
in the game. ; 

After a few seconds of dead silence the seven rigid figures 
all began to move and, as they moved, to give out a series of weird 
sounds, which no one would have expected to issue from a 
member of the grouse family. The first sound is not unlike the 
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cooing of a turtle 
dove, but instead 
of the even croon- 
ing of that bird 
the blackcock em- 
phasises particu- 
lar syllables. The 
sound is inviting, 
and we in the hut 
Were soon join- 
ing in the chorus. 
Cd66-dok, co 
coo céd, COO CPO 
00k, "The bill is 
opened at, or just 
before the first 
‘““Cooo,” possibly 
to take in a deep 
breath, but re- 
mains closed for 
the rest of the 
sound, the neck 
swollen and vibrating is thrust forward in a graceful curve, 
the wings are held stiff and low like those of a turkey cock, 
while the lyre-shaped tail, spread to its utmost, frames the most 
attractive feature of the blackcock—his snowy white behind. 

The second sound might perhaps be written Ko-wosssh ; 
the nearest approach to it is a soda-water syphon which goes 
off with a sudden and alarming hiss. ‘The bird in spouting it 
out stands on tip-toe, shoots up his neck with a jerk, opens his 
beak very wide, and spreads his tail (Fig. 1). The third sound 
is an excited purr, but with a “k” in it instead of a “p” 
—Ke, Kerrr—-made when two birds are framing up for a fight 
(F.g. 2). They manceuvre like a pair of boxers, and, with 
a harsh Ca-Ca-aark, peck and strike at each other with their feet 
and wings. Figs. 3, 4 and 5, of a battle, are consecutive frames 
of the film, taken at thirty-two frames to the second. Now 
and then there is a sound like the sudden opening of an 
umbrella, caused by a violent wing-beat; but, fierce as the com- 
batants looked, no harm was done in my presence. A third 
cock often circles round the combatants like a referee, but never 
interferes, either to stop the round or to engage in the fight. 
How he can resist taking a mouthful from the snowy white blanc- 
mange of a combatant is a mystery. It was so like Tweedledum 
and ‘T'weedledee that I wondered if Lewis Carroll had watched 
it before he wrote these words in ‘“‘Alice Through the Looking- 
glass’: ‘‘ We must have a bit of a fight, but I don’t care about 
going on long.” Let’s fight till six and then have dinner.”’ 
‘** Very well, and she can watch us.”” The fight would end by one 
of the birds, or both (Fig. 6), turning slowly round and walking 
away with extreme deliberation, as though he had never even seen 
the other blackcock—a perfect illustration of the dead cut. 

During the cooing the birds move about at a slow and 
deliberate walk ; they made me think of bishops in a procession. 
As excitement increases the step changes to a fast toddle, and the 
blackcock, with legs hidden by his trailing wings, gives the im- 
pression of a toy propelled at racing speed by some internal 
spring. 

At intervals one of the blackcock would hurl himself, with 
the syphon sound, into the air, to land several feet away, his 
action being imitated at once by every cock on the ground, all 
of them repeating it several times. It was the signal that a lady 
was arriving on the scene; but the greyhen’s response was icy. 
Stalking demurely across the ground, with elongated necks and 
tilted chins, the hens looked like straight-laced spinsters passing 
through a crowd of roughs, determined not to listen, not to look, 
and not to hurry. The blackcocks would circle on racing 
feet round and in front of them, rather than after them, the hens 
stepping gingerly aside to avoid them. One blackcock was con- 
tinually running up against another during the hen’s march and 
engaging him in combat (Fig. 7, General Scene); sometimes a 
hen would step up to watch a fight for a moment, hoping that 
no one was noticing her, but she soon passed stiffly on, stopping 
occasionally to pick some minute object from the grass, or to 
stand bolt upright, looking utterly bored as though she wondered 
why she had come to attend such a ridiculous performance. 

Once there were eight hens present together, and several 
times four or five. At such moments one of a female group would 
look disdainfully at another hen, flirt her tail suddenly over her 
back, and evidently make some spiteful remark. ‘The hens began 
to appear about three-quarters of an hour after the arrival of the 
cocks, but did not stay long, and when they departed the cocks 
again jumped into the air, but never followed the hens beyond 
the boundaries of the ground. On a very wet morning no hens 
appeared at all, and the cocks, looking more and more dejected, 
kept shutting up their tails to avoid getting them wet. 

We had expected to witness the frenzied pursuit and capture 
of a hen that ran none too fast, but nothing of the sort occurred 
during our visit, and we came to the conclusion that mating did 
not take place on the cricket ground. We were wrong. Mr. 
William Morgan, my companion for two mornings in the hut, 
continued to visit the ground after my departure. On the first 
occasion, April 28th, he found that the fighting was fiercer : 
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6. THE END OF THE FIGHT: «A PERFECT ILLUSTRATION OF THE DEAD CUT” 


feathers flew (all black feathers, not white) ; the hens stayed longer 
and side stepped less out of the way of the cocks. On May 2nd 
the fighting was furious. Billy, who fielded at point, had lost 
several of his tail feathers on one side, and the rest were tattered 
and bedraggled at the tips, so that he looked lopsided and about 
to capsize. His fighting capacity, however, was in no way 
impaired ; he scurried about like one possessed, interfering with 
other fights and savagely attacking all and sundry, in particular 
the younger cocks. The hens hardly side-stepped at all, and before 
long one of them sat down and fluffed out her feathers, when 
the nearest cock rushed in. Rumours of strange methods of 
mating are a myth ; it was a barn-door fowl affair, and was enacted 
several times that morning. On May 13th Mr. Morgan visited 
the ground again. Billy did not figure in the bill at all. Most 


of the fighting lacked dash ; there were fewer hens, and only one 
case of mating ; the supreme moment had passed. 

It seems clear, therefore, that for several weeks the excitement 
and the fighting of the cocks gradually increases, while the indiffer- 
ence of the hens, feigned or real, gradually diminishes. Then, 
at about the end of April, the peak period is reached and lasts a 
week or ten days, when the fighting is furious, side-stepping ceases, 
and mating occurs. The decline is rapid: the tattered warriors 
retire one by one from the lists, and the hens become busy about 
their nests. Mating may also occur at chosen places on the 
hillside, to which a successful cock repairs with his harem to spend 
the day ; but it is on the cricket ground in the early mornings 
that the lady’s affection is gradually won by the appearance and 
by the prowess of her lord. ANTHONY BUXTON. 





7.—GENERAL SCENE. “WE MUST HAVE A 


WEATHER 


OW many people now know of the superstition attached 
of old to the weather of St. Paul’s Day (January 25th) ? 

At one time the weather of St. Paul’s Day was, 
in France, considered to be quite as significant as a 
wet St. Swithun’s Day in England, and, even here, it 

wes believed that : 

If St. Paul’s Day be fair and clear, 

It doth betide a happy year ; 

But if it chance to snow or rain, 

Then will be dear all kind of grain ; 

If clouds or mist do dark the sky, 

Great store of birds and beasts shall die ; 

And if the winds do fly aloft 

Then wars shall vex the kingdom oft. 


There are so many lesser weather superstitions (consider 
those attached to New Year’s Day, Candlemas, and the first day 
of March, for examples) that the above would scarcely be note- 
worthy but for a curious coincidence. Our forefathers believed 
that St. Hilary’s Day (January 13th or 14th, according to whether 
one uses an Anglican or a Roman calendar) was the coldest day 
in the year. Now, because of the elision of eleven days from the 
calendar in the eighteenth century, what was formerly January 13th 
or 14th in the year’s cycle is now the 24th or the 25th. 

The origin of the St. Hilary’s Day superstition is obscure, 
but it may possibly have been begotten by the great frost which 
came on January 13th, 1205. For on that day, according to 
Stowe : 
began a frost which continued till the two and twentieth day of March, 
so that the ground could not be tilled ; whereof it came to pass that, 


in the summer following a quarter of wheat was sold for a mark of 


BIT OF A FIGHT, AND SHE CAN WATCH US” 


SUPERSTITIONS 


silver in many places of England, which for the most part in the days 
of King Henry the Second was sold for twelve pence; a quarter of 
beans or peas for half a mark; a quarter of oats for forty pence, that 
were wont to be sold for fourpence. 


However irrational the antique conceit of a coldest day fixed 
—like Christmas—to a set date may now seem, two facts are 
worth noting. Real winter often does begin about mid-January 
and, despite what we may have suffered already, January's fourth 
week (in which the former St. Hilary’s Day now fal!s) is probably 
on the average as unpleasant as any in the whole year. 

At the same time, January is—again on average—a drier 
month than October, November, or December ; and February 
Fill-dyke (so-called) is drier still: indeed, February is one of 
the driest months in the year! There are two or three references 
to this interesting fact in the works of that excellent naturalist, 
the late Lord Grey of Fallodon, and I found on reference to 
Whitaker the following significant figures of rainfall averages for 
the period 1881 to 1915: 


October .. 2.41 inches January 1.62 inches 
November. 2.11 inches February.. 1.46 inches 
December. 2.14 inches March 1.63 inches 


Even if full allowance is made for February’s short length, there 
can obviously be no justification for that stupid “ Fill-dyke ”’ ; 
but probably the fallacy will persist just as strongly as the equally 
ridiculous notion that snow and frost are ‘“‘ seasonable’”’ at 
Christmas. 

Is it not truly remarkable that in England, where the weather 
is a staple topic of conversation and remark, so little should really 
be known of it by the general run of people? J. D. U. W. 
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1.—THE WESTERN TOWERS FROM THE STUMP OF THE PARSON’S TOWER BELOW THE CASTLE 


FORD CASTLE, NORTHUMBERLAND—I 


THE PROPERTY OF LORD JOICEY 


A Border castle continuously inhabited for 600 years, Ford was “‘castellated”’ in 1340 


by Sir Roger Heron. 


Destroyed four times, it has been reconstructed eight times, more 


particularly in 1589, 1677-95, 1761, 1861, and by the late Lord Foicey in 1937-8. 


2.—THE FORECOURT GATEWAY, 


BUILT IN 





ABOUT 1790 


ETWEEN Tweed and Cheviot the 

castles of Ford and Etal, standing 

some six miles back from the Border, 

guarded Glendale, which, running 
southwards into Northumberland from oppo- 
site Twizel, was a favourite route for Scottish 
invasions and forays. Indeed, one of the most 
famous and, for the Scots, fatal of these— 
the invasion by James IV in 1513 that ended 
suddenly at Flodden—revolved round Ford, 
whose battlements overlook that tragic field 
lying on the opposite, western, bank of the 
River Till. Though never in the first class of 
Border fortresses, such as its first-line neigh- 
bours of Norham and Wark, Ford was for 
200 years an integral part of the defensive 
system of the eastern marches, and was 
more or less destroyed at least four times— 
as often by “ civil brawls” as by the Scots. 
Yet it is one of the very few Border castles 
proper still to be inhabited, a distinction 
which has been achieved at the cost of about 
eight more or less thorough reconstructions 
during the space of exactly 500 years—at 
the hands of Herons, Carrs, Blakes, Delavals, 
Lady Waterford, and last by the late Lord 
Joicey. The age-old fortress is still playing its 
part in the defence of Britain as a Red 
Cross hospital. 

It is not to be expected that a building 
that has seen so many vicissitudes and been 
in continuous occupation for so long should 
preserve much of its pristine appearance. Yet 
the general shape of the Castle licensed in 
1340 survives, together with two of the four 
original towers, and, with the help of drawings 
made at the time of the fifth reconstruction 
in 1677-95, when all the fourteenth-century 
buildings were still standing, it has been 
possible to deduce pretty accurately the 
castle’s successive arrangements. 
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SOUTH-EAST TOWER AND THE TURRET OF 
GATEWAY SCREEN 


3.—LOOKING SOUTHWARD TO THE CHEVIOTS, WITH THE 
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ACROSS THE DENE. KING JAMES’S TOWER AND THE NORTH FRONT RIS 
BEYOND A STEEP SLOPE OF RHODODENDRONS 





A drive from the high road, which follows 
the river, branches up a wooded dene,the south 
side of which is presently crowned by the 
clustering battlements. ‘The drive curves 
beneath the western towers (Fig. 1), then 
sweeps round to a dramatic portal (Fig. 2), 
beyond which lies the vast forecourt before 
the south front of the dwelling-house (Fig. 7). 
\ comparison of Figs. 5, 6 and 7, each taken 
from the same spot, gives a graphic demonstra- 
tion of the Castle’s evolution. Fig. 5, based 
on drawings made in 1695, shows the four 
original towers, one at each corner of the 
bailey. ‘The north-west and south-west towers 
still stand and are seen in Fig. 1. The south- 
east tower, still standing in about 1760 
(Fig. 6), has gone. ‘The north-east tower, 
which was of greater extent than the rest, 
being the fourteenth-century manor house, 
is seen roofless in Fig. 5 and was incorporated 
in the east wing of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century mansion, being represented by 
that on the right of Fig. 7. The dwelling- 
house forming the north side of the courtyard 
in all three views is reconstructed in Fig. 5 
as it is presumed to have been built by William 
Carr in 1589, according to the inscribed ar- 
morial stone still in position above the main 
entrance. This big addition, filling the space 
between the north-east and north-west towers 
backed against the north curtain wall. The 
latter is now only visible internally, the north 
front having been pushed forward in 1861 
when the north side was reconstructed by 
Lady Waterford as seen in Fig. 4, with a new 
north-east tower on the left of it to balance 
its fourteenth-century counterpart. In Fig. 5 
it will be seen that the two southern towers, 
the survivor of which is now isolated, were 
joined by a battlemented curtain wall in which 
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5.—FORD CASTLE IN 1716. 


RECONSTRUCTED FROM CONTEMPORARY 


DRAWINGS 
Reproduced from “* The History of Northumberland,” Vol. XI, by Kenneth H. Vickers 


Sir Francis Blake’s Renaissance gateway took 
the place of the medizval entrance. ‘This was 
all swept away before Fig. 6 was painted (in 
about 1765) and was replaced by the existing 
screen wall and gateway, on the line of the 
old outer court, built for Lord Delaval in 
about 1790 by a Coldstream architect named 
Nesbit. He was probably also responsible 
for the castellated screen which now divides 
the east side of the court from the kitchen 
garden (Fig. 8). The position of the original 
entrance to the court is uncertain, but on the 





6.—THE SAME VIEW 


IN AEOUT 1765. FROM A 


PAINTING IN THE CASTLE 





7.—THE SOUTH FRONT TO-DAY, 


** Country Life” 


FROM THE SAME POINT 


analogy of Etal Castle, a mile away and built 
at about the same date, it may have been by 
a gate-house connected with one of the two 
southern towers: the curious arched recess 
in the south-east tower seen in Fig. 6 may be 
a relic of it, though no indication of this is 
given in the 1716 drawings on which Fig. 5 
is based. But there was always another 
entrance—the ‘‘ Western Gate or Common 
Passage ’’—-beside the foot of the north-west 
tower end traceable in the masonry at that 
point, which is behind the middle yew tree 
in Fig. 1. It was in use in the 158g and 1690 
house, for William Carr set his new main 
staircase just inside it, as is seen in the plan 
(Fig. 9). 

In the later Middle Ages Ford was the 
home of a branch of the Heron family, repre- 
sented to-day by the Dowager Duchess of 
Norfolk, who was a Heron-Maxwell, a family 
deriving from both sides of the Border. They 
are found here before 1292, having obtained 
the place by marriage with the heiress of 
Odenil de Ford. The manors carried a 
knight’s fee in the barony of Muschamp, but, 
except for the little church which lies just 
south of the Castle and dates from the thir- 
teenth century, no building is recorded of 
earlier date than 1338, when Sir Roger Heron, 
Constable of Bamburgh Castle, obtained 
licence to crenellate his dwelling here, which, 
in 1340, was raised to the rank of a castle. 
Sir Roger himself, who must have been a 
man of no little importance, is described as 
“ King’s Yeoman,”’ and obtained the right of 
free warren, that is hunting, in his domains, 
and many other privileges of a kind only 
granted to the greatest lords. It may be sup- 
posed that Edward III, anxious to strengthen 
his northern border at a time when the Scots 
were on the war-path—tkey had ravaged Ford 
in that very year 134c—offered every induce- 
ment to a trusty soldier to build a fort in 
Glendale at his own expense. By 1367 Ford 
had become a recognised unit in the defence 
of the Border, being included in a list of 
defences to be specially supervised by Henry 
Percy. 

William Heron’s manor house, as indi- 
cated in Fig. 5, was an elongated building, 
about 5s5ft. long, probably with a short wing 
at right angles to its north-west corner, and 
with a newel stair in the angle, which is still 
in existence encased in the turret to the right 
of the front door in Fig. 7. The entrance 
adjoined the foot of this stair, but, from the 
surviving drawings, the hall was on the upper- 
most of its three floors, which was the loftiest 
and had larger windows than those below. 
The kitchen was probably downstairs, but a 
solar and or private 1oom in the wing will 
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have opened off the hall. ‘The house was, in 
fact, of the type preserved intact at Marken- 
field, Yorks—a typical defensible knight’s 
house of the fourteenth century. Its rapid 
promotion into a castle was probably obtained 
by the building, or strengthening, of the square 
courtyard, with a tower at each of its other 
three corners. Not only were these towers 
each strong points in themselves—that known 
as King James’s Tower at the north-west 
angle was to be the scene of an heroic defence 
by Thomas Carr in 1549—but the bailey 
could protect and be garrisoned by a 
considerable number of troops: too and 
40 are named as its capacity at subsequent 
dates. 

The first specific record of an attack on 
the Castle by the Scots is in 1385, and it 
initiated nearly a century of confused but 
uniformly disastrous events for Ford. ‘The 
raid was alleged to have been made in time 
of truce, and the William Heron of the time 
thereupon made a retaliatory raid on the 
Scots, for which he was thrown into prison 
by the Earl of Northumberland, while a party 
of his private enemies took the opportunity 
to assault and plunder Ford on their own 
account. The feud thus started was carried on 
briskly by the partisans of either side, until 
in 1428 the next William Heron was killed 
in an assault on John Manners’ Castle of 
Etal. The settlement, by which Manners 
undertook to have 500 Masses said for 
William’s soul, was embittered by disputes 
over the wardship of his heir John Heron. 
Meanwhile, Ford had not been repaired 
since the initial fracas, and in 1440 was referred 
to as a “ruined castle, worth nothing.” Sir 
John, who attained to some eminence in 
the north, presumably repaired his castle of 
Ford. As Constable of Bamburgh he was 
courted by both Yorkists and Lancastrians, 
finally throwing in his lot with the latter, in 
whose support he fell at the bloody battle of 
Towton in 1461. Ford was thereupon for- 
feited, but was restored to his son Sir Roger 
in 1477. His son, William, was the owner of 
the Castle when it leaped into fame as the 
focus of the Battle of Flodden, but he himself 
was at that time languishing in a Scottish 
cell as a hostage for his bas ard brother who 
had killed the Scottish Warden of the Middle 
Marches, by name Sir Robert Ker. This 
unfortunate person does not seem to have 





8.—ON THE EAST SIDE 
been any relation to the Carrs who were soon 
to reign at Ford in the Herons’ stead, as we 
shall see next week. Till then must also be 
deferred the intimate story of the battle itself 
—which was lost by the Scots, according to 
one tradition, because King James was too 
much interested in the grass widow Elizabeth 
Heron. Undoubtedly he occupied Ford 
before the battle, and the north-west tower 
is known as King James’s Tower. 

Its surviving companion was repaired in 
1695, from which time date its visible features. 
It has, however, a dungeon in its basement 
originally only accessible by a trap-door in 
the floor above. The contract referring to 
the work makes mention of the lantern, 
which, according to the drawings on which 
Fig. 5 is based, surmounted both the southern 
towers. ‘They disappeared during the Delaval 
ownership, when Ford became linked, through 


them, with two other romantic houses 
Seaton Delaval on the Northumberland 
coast and Doddington 
I natactckeeaicddan ae Lincolnshire, fur- 
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ther reference to 
which must also be 
deferred for the 
Bs present. 

Bes A mention must, 
Z however, be made of 
a fifth tower, the 
stump of which stands 
a few yards away 
from the south-west 
tower on the slope 
westwards. This is 
known as the Parson’s 
Tower, and was, in 
fact, the separate but 
equally defensible 
residence of the parish 
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priest of Ford. Only 
its vaulted cellar 
itm ets ' “1 stands, overgrown 


with grass and bushes. 
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BUILDING 
From ‘** The History of Northumberland,” Vol. IX. by Kenneth H. 


in height from one to 
three storeys. ‘There 
are other instances 
of fortified priests’ 
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OF THE FORECOURT 

dwellings in the county, notably the Vicar’s 
Pele at Corbridge and Halton ‘Tower. 
Certainly the history of Ford until after the 
Civil War was such as to necessitate a safe if 
primitive abode for its parson. 

The little church of Ford lies just south 
of the Castle and, despite much restoration 
necessitated by war and neglect, is funda- 
mentally a thirteenth-century building. lis 
most noticeable characteristic is a massive 
belcote on its west gable containing thrze 
arches for bells. The village formerly lay 
about it, immediately without the Castle 
gate. The removal to its present site, half 
a mile to the east, is due, together with so 
much else at Ford, to Louisa, Marchioness of 
Waterford who made the Castle her home 
during her long widowhood (1859-91). There 
will be much to say in subsequent articles of 
that great and good lady and remarkable 
artist. But some idea of how much Ford owes 
to her is given by this passage from a letter 
written by Augustus Hare in 1865 : 

The whole place is unique. The fountain 
in the centre of the village is worthy of Perugia, 
with its tall red pillar and angel figure standing 
out against the sky. All the cottages have their 
own brilliant gardens of flowers, beautiful walks 
have been made to wander through the wooded 
dene below the castle, and miles of drive on Flodden, 
with its wooded hill and Marmion’s Well. The 
whole country is wild and poetical—deep wooded 
valleys, rugged open heaths, wind-blown pine woods, 
and pale blue distances of Cheviot Hill: and Lady 
Waterford is just the person to live in it, gleaning 
up and making the most of every effect, every legend, 
every ballad, and reproducing them with her 
wonderful pencil : besides which her large income 
enables her to restore all the old buildings and to 
benefit all the old people who have the good fortune 
to be within her reach. 

The wooded dene (Fig. 4), up the lower 
course of which the drive from the road 
approaches the Castle, has been beautified by 
successive generations at Ford. ‘The lofty 
oaks clothing its sides were probably planted 
by Edward Hussey, Lord Delaval, in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century ; Lady 
Waterford plar.ted the rhododendrons, conifers, 
and numerous flowering shrubs that now form 
huge clumps and thickets ; and the late Lord 
Joicey, besides far-reaching improvements to 
the gardens near the house, carried out much 
necessary thinning and planting in_ this 
glorious woodland garden, opening up such 
Miltonic views of the historic towers and 
battlements as that illustrated, and prospects 
of “‘ Flodden’s fatal field’ on the opposite 
side of the valley, of which the dramatic 
connection with the Castle will be related 
next week. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 
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THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOLS GO TO THE COUNTRY 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EVACUATION 
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MERMAIDS AT PLAY IN A CORNISH COVE 


EACHERS'’ responsibilities have never 

perhaps been heavier than to-day; but 

these greater responsibilities have 
brought with them greater privileges, 

for it is they who at this critical time 

have the training of the future citizen for the New 
Order, which will present many problems, 
difficult to solve unless the youth of to-day re- 
ceives the right preparation from their teachers. 
Owing to the necessity for evacuating a 
large number of public schools, both boarding 
and day schools have had to seek new accommo- 
dation, many in remote districts as far removed 
as possible from the danger zones. Many day 
schools in town have become boarding schools 
for the time being, parents being only too thank- 
ful to send their children from home to safe 
areas while they themselves have been obliged 
to remain in towns. The change for such 
pupils and their teachers has often been in the 
nature of a revelation, and it is interesting to 
hear that in many cases these children and 
adults, formerly ‘‘ in cities pent,’’ have delighted 
in their rural surroundings and expressed a 
desire to remain in the country. One teacher 
from a large northern day school said : ‘‘ I shall 
never go back to a big town again. I would 
rather live the simple life here than enjoy the 
so-called advantages of a bigger salary in a 
city’; and a girl of fourteen who had helped 
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AT STUDLEY ROYAL, YORKSHIRE: QUEEN ETHELBURGA’S SCHOOL, 


Girls of Benenden School at Newquay 


in farm work during the summer begged to be 
allowed to go on the land as she ‘“‘ just loved 
every moment in the country.”’ Both teacher 
and pup! were of the int:llectual typ2, but 
som.th ng in the commun on w.th Nature had 
entirely chang d th-ir outlook on | fe. 

Many of th: public board ng schcols have 
moved to lovely estates and to lovely distr.cts, 
and new v.stas have been opencd up to the 
pup.l. Most of the head-mistresses seem to 
agree that the girls have derived many advantages 
from this change of surroundings. They em- 
phasise the value of a closer study of Nature, 
and of getting to understand something of 
country folk and country ways, for in many 
instances neighbours, rich and poor, have 
shown great interest in the newcomers. During 
the summer the pupils sometimes took part 
in the country operations, such as harvesting 
and hay-making, delighting in the open-air 
work and quick to make friends with the regular 
country workers. Does not this suggest a 
better understanding in the future among all 
classes, anda means of bridging the gulf between 
town and country, wh'ch has been so clearly 
shown in the bill.t.ng of the elementary 
scholars in the v.llages? 

A head-mistress of a public school evacu- 
ated to an estate deep in the country, with 
whom I discussed the effect of the change on 
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her pupils, said that their health was admirable, 
their appetites enormous, and staff and girls 
Were unusually good-tempered—there seemed 
to be fewer complaints about discipline, careless 
or neglected work, and girls were rarely sent 
to her for misbehaviour. It was very good, 
she thought, that the girls had to depend on 
themselves—and the staff if willing—for their 
own entertainments, as it was often not possible 
to go to any outside concerts, lectures or films. 
Much original talent had been discovered in 
this way. A greater interest was taken in many 
of the lessons, such as history, geography, 
and Nature study, when a new district could 
be explored. Walking became a favourite 
pastime on half-holidays, and some of the 
older girls made expeditions far afield on 
bicycles to study the architecture and geology 
of the surrounding country. 

““We have done more practical and less 
book work here,” she remarked. ‘‘ The war 
meant first-aid lectures and demonstrations, 
cookery for the older girls in case their services 
might be needed, the growing of vegetables, 
making clothes for evacuees in the neighbouring 
villages, and, of course, much knitting. But 
we have not allowed the academic work to 
suffer. I think, indeed, the older girls worked 
with less effort—perhaps due to the lovely air 
and the sense of security.” 

How to give this atmosphere of safety 
and the peaceful life so necessary for young 
girls without ignoring the war is a real problem 
for those in charge of youth. Remote from 
bombs, ’planes and gunfire, as many of the 
schools so far have been—and, let us hope, will 
continue to be—it is almost possible for them 
to forget the war, yet they must not do so. 
They should not be scared or alarmed, or 
learn too much of the horrors of modern warfare, 
but wise head-mistresses know that their elder 
girls must not be shielded from a knowledge 
of contemporary life, of which war, alas! is 
now a part. 

Even in remote districts there is the 
wireless, and newspapers arrive—it may be, 
many hours late—and discussions take place 
on current events, and the girls are encouraged 
to work, save, and spend for the Services in 
which many of their fathers and brothers are 
fighting. ‘We want the happy medium 
between fear and indifference,”’ wrote a teacher. 
“The older children, living amid such utterly 
peaceful surroundings, must not forget that a 
war is on, but we adults should do all we can 
to strengthen the morale of the school and 
the nerves of the individual girls. 

Roedean, evacuated to the Keswick Hotel, 
Cumberland, are fortunate in many ways. 
They have the use of a church in the town for 
prayers each morning and for scripture lessons 
also, while twenty-four of the school choir 
sing in the mixed choir at one of the parish 
churches. The sixth-form science specialists 








work with the science specialists of Keswick 
School in physics and chemistry, the chemistry 
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being taken by the senior science master at 
that school, the physics by the physics mistress 
of Roedean. 

The conservatory of the big hotel has been 
turned into a laboratory; one of the garages 
yas become a very attractive studio, the walls 
of which have been hung with painted fabrics 
lesigned and carried out by the girls. The 
chool curriculum has been little altered, though 
t has been modified so that special lessons 
aay be given on the geographical, historical, 
literary, and artistic interests of the beautiful 
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Lake District, and on Saturdays the girls 
delight in the long walks, climbs and bicycling 
expeditions. Organised games are carried on 
during the week as usual. 

The evacuation of Sheffield High School 
(G.P.D.S.T.) to Calver in the heart of Derby- 
shire has resulted in several interesting changes. 
The change-over from a day school into mainly 
a boarding-school is no easy matter, both for 
staff and pupils, but the goodwill and co-opera- 
tion of all concerned has made it a great success 
and has probably been of educational value 
to the girls, who do a certain amount of house- 
work daily. The normal curriculum is carried 
out, but, as is always the case in a boarding- 
school, out-of-school activities—in which day 
girls, especially those in billets, are encouraged 
to take part—are many, and for town girls 
novel, such as blackberrving, collecting of wild 
flowers, fruits and fungi, and, most interesting 
of all, perhaps, real work in the fields. 

During June and July, under the auspices 
of the War Agriculture Committee, parties of 
older girls regularly helped local farmers with 
weeding, singling and hay-making. The work 
was often fairly hard, but the girls enjoyed it 
and there was no lack of volunteers. ‘They 
were always accompanied by a member of the 
staff. The farmers spoke most appreciatively 
of what they did. Indoor activities include 
debates, various forms of dramatic entertain- 
ments, knitting for the Forces, and working 
for homeless children from the Channel 
Islands. 

Benenden School, like Roedean, is accom- 
modated in a big hotel, in this case at Newquay, 
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“JUNIORS” OF PORTS- 
MOUTH HIGH SCHOOL 
Now among the Hamp- 
shire downs at (inset) 
Hinton Ampner House 


with an annexe. It contains ample room for 
the girls and staff and for all school work. A 
large garage is used for indoor games and roller 
skating, and there are fields for tennis, lacrosse 
and netball and, in addition, a golf course. 
Many of the girls ride, and bathing is excellent. 
A café on the beach just below the hotel has 
been converted into a gymnasium. All the 
academic work is proceeding normally, girls as 
usual studying for university scholarships, 
higher school certificates, etc. By the courtesy 
of the Cornwall Education Committee the 
school has the use of the County School labora- 


(Left) « SENIORS” 
OF PORTSMOUTH 
HIGH SCHOOL at 
Open-air Exercise 
(Above) SHEFFIELD 
HIGH SCHOOL 
GIRLS HAY- 
MAKING AT CAL- 
VER 





































tory for chemistry and physics (five minutes 
from the hotel). The post-school certificate 
courses—domestic science and _ secretarial 
classes (combined with other work, if desired) — 
are continuing. The school is in touch with 
the organisers of the local Red Cross and 
Women’s Voluntary Services, and ways have 
been found in which the girls can help both in 
the term and in the holidays. There are also 
first-aid and home-nursing lectures. 

Queen Ethelburga’s School, Harrogate, is, 
through the courtesy of Commander and Lady 
Doris Vyner, at Studley Royal, near Ripon, 
in the park of which stand the magnificent ruins 
of Fountains Abbey. The school is being 
carried on as usual with only very slight modifi- 
cations in the curriculum. The surrounding 
park and country give opportunities for the 
study of bird, animal and plant life, in which 
the girls are keenly interested. They love the 
beautiful district and delight in the walks. A 
few words from the Head-mistress’s Speech Day 
address are of interest : 

** Moving a school into an old mansion is 
an experience. Curious things happen; the 
ghosts of the past have left an atmosphere of 
stately, unhurried leisure, very much at vari- 
ance with punctuality, discipline and business- 
like efficiency. There were moments when we 
feared a victory for the ghosts. But they very 
soon found there was something in the new 






order and came into line, and are now just as 
keen and particular as we are.” 

The work of the Portsmouth High School 
(G.P.D.S.T.) is being carried on in two country 
houses, the seniors at Adhurst St. Mary, Street, 
Petersfield, and the juniors at Hinton Ampner, 
Bramdean, Alresford, owing to the generosity 
of Mrs. Alan Lubbock and Mr. Ralph Dutton 
respectively. The curriculum is almost un- 
changed; science for the advanced course 
stage is taken at the laboratories of Churcher’s 
College near by, kindly lent by the authorities. 

For purposes of economy and as serving 
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a very useful education end, girls under the 
supervision of the staff take some share of the 
domestic duties. As at the Sheffield High 
School, the adaptation of a day school to a 
boarding-school has meant much very careful 
organisation, extra work for the staff, extra 
responsibility for the head-mistress. But the 
girls have certainly benefited. They are fresher 


for work, since they are spared daily journeys, 
the houses are in lovely and healthy surround- 
ings, and all spare time can be spent in the 
grounds or on expeditions. School clubs 
flourish, and the weekly Saturday evening 
entertainment brings out unsuspected talent. 
It was right and wise of the girls’ public 
schools to evacuate to quiet and lovely places, 


THE PLANT DOCTOR IN 


HE Minister of Agriculture, Mr. R. S. 

Hudson, appeals to farmers to increase 

production still more. The situation 

now, with the Navy’s task doubled or 

even trebled, is even grimmer than 
in 1917. Everyone concerned in producing 
food must therefore wonder whether everything 
possible is being done to increase our food 
supplies. The ploughing-up campaign has 
achieved much. Last May, Parliament was told 
that over one and a half million acres in England 
and Wales, and nearly half a million in Scotland 
and Northern Ireland, had been turned over 
from grass to arable. The new ground ploughed 
in the autumn has increased these figures con- 
siderably. ‘There is, however, another method 
of increasing crop production—by reducing 
losses caused by plant diseases, and of this 
we hear comparatively little. 

The seriousness of such losses is dramatic- 
ally illustrated by Mr. E. C. Large in his new 
book ‘‘ The Advance of the Fungi ”’ (Cape, 18s.). 
Much can be learnt by a study of past troubles 
and of how they have been met. Mr. Large 
tells the story of the potato blight, caused by a 
microscopic fungus, which has had an effect 
on human history greater than many military 
campaigns. In 1845 it ramped over Europe, 
caused the great Irish famine, and in fifteen 
vears was responsible for the death of over a 
million people in Ireland alone, and for the 
emigration of more than one and a half million 
Irishmen to America and Canada. It was the 
immediate cause of one of the most far-reaching 
events in British history—the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. The disease is sti!l with us, and 
reappears Whenever summer weather con- 
ditions favour it. Now we know how to control 
it--by spraying or dusting the foliage with 
copper compounds when the fungus first 
appears, before it has time to destroy the leaves 
and infect the tubers underground. 

Another method of controlling disease is 
by breeding resistant varieties ; here the plant 
pathologist and plant breeder have co-operated 
with striking success. Disease resistant plants 
are first found, often wild kinds of no commercial 
value; they are crossed with cultivated vari- 
eties in an attempt to combine disease-resistance 
with high yield and other desirable qualities. 
After many years of patient effort, blight- 
resistant potatoes have been produced, but 
they do not yet combine all the 
qualities necessary for produc- 
tion on a commercial scale. 
Their descendants are, however, 
the hope of the future. The 
value of this method of avoiding 
disease is illustrated by the fact 
that in 1937 it was estimated that 
more than a quarter of the total 
farm acreage in North America 
was cropped with disease-resis- 
tant varicties, giving an increase 
in real wealth of about £12,0co 
a year. One of the difficulties, 
however, is that resistance to 
one disease does not necessarily 
carry with it resistance to any of 
the others, and there are many 
that attack the same plant. 

Virus diseases now cause 
gr.ater loss than any other in 
the potato crop. Anaverage loss 
of two tons per acre is ascribed 
to them. Infection is spread 
from plant to plant by a green 
fly, Mvzus persice, which feeds 
on the leaves. The virus travels 
to the tubers, infecting potatoes 
used for seed the following 
year. These give a reduced 
crop, and if this crop is used for 
seed in the next season, the yield 
is miserably poor. Climatic 


“a Reproduced by 
conditions are so much less 


LEAF ROLL, A VIRUS 
REDUCTION 


favourable to the disease-carrying insects in 
high country that ‘‘ clean seed ”’ almost free 
from virus infection can be grown there. For 
this reason farmers in England spend some 
£700,000 a year on imported seed potatoes 
from Ireland and Scotland. 

Many fungal spores are carried on seeds. 
Methods have been worked out by which a 
very small amount (2 0z. to a bushel of seed) 
of organic mercury preparations, costing less 
than ts. an acre, protects wheat, for instance, 
from the old dreaded blackening of the grain 
caused by bunt, or barley and oats from the leaf 
stripe disease. In Scotland, where leaf stripe is 
far the most destructive fungus disease of oats, 
the net profit of treatment is estimated <t about 
15s. an acre. 

The great importance of plant disease in 
world economics, and the way in which it can 
be combated on a grand scale, is shown in the 
story of the American rust epidemics. It is 
interesting to recall that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
“Speed the Plough” campaign, after the 
critically bad harvest of 1916, produced three- 
quarters of a million more acres of wheat in 
Great Britain, and put perhaps twenty-five 
million extra bushels of grain into the nation’s 
graneries. In contrast to this, the furgus 
rust epidemic of 1916 caused a loss of a hundred 
million bushels in Canada and two hundred 
million in the United States in a sirgle season. 
By 1917 America was at war, ard such losses 
could not be tolerated any longer. Botanists 
had long known possible methods of control, 
but in peace-time had rot been able to persuade 
the authorities to adopt them. ‘They now had 
their opportunity. 

The black rust furgus has a complicated 
life cycle, and attacks not only wheat but also 
the common barberry (Birberis vulgcris), on 
which it survives through the winter. A mag- 
nificent plan was organised to exterminate the 
barberry in wheat-growing districts in No:th 
America, in the hope of reducirg the attacks on 
wheat. It was estimated that one bush in 
Decatur County, by ruinirg the neighbouring 
wheat crop, caused a loss of more than £10,cco 
in one season. 

The war ended, but the campaign against 
rust went on, and in twelve years some eighteen 
and a half million barberry bushes were 
In the thirteen States in which 


destroyed. 





DISEASE OF THE POTATO, 
IN YIELD. 


shown on the left for comparison 
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Childhood and adolescence require as tranquil 
a background as is possible in these chaotic 
days for the preservation of health, physical 
and mental, so that when the girls leave school 
and enter what will be a new world they may 
be fine types of English womanhood, able to 
grapple with the many problems which they 
will have to face. 


WAR-TIME 


this scheme was carried out the annual loss of 
grain due to rust, reckoned as some fifty-seven 
million bushels in 1916-20, was reduced in 
1926-30 to only nine million bushels. But no 
single treatment could effect a complete control. 
The furgus had a loophole. In certain seasons 
it could exist without a winter host, and in 
1935 there was another serious rust epidemic 
in the Dakotas. 

Sulphur dust prevents the germination 
of rust spores. In Canada experimental fields 
dusted in the last half of July gave sixteen bushels 
more grain an acre than did the untreated. 
To surmount the difficulty of dusting a standing 
crop, low-flyirg aeroplanes were used, with 
excellent results. It is not a very profitable 
method, but is justified as a last resort. 

With facts and figures like these Mr. 
Large draws a vivid picture of the ravages 
caused by successive epidc mics of plant disease, 
of their effect on human history, and of the 
means devised for their control in this and 
other countries. His book is a great achieve- 
ment, and contains a wealth of accurate in- 
fo: mation. 

Havirg read it, one is impelled to ask 
whether, in the present crisis, we are making 
the best use of the lessons of the past and of 
the knowledge now available. We know many 
of the diseases that are likely to trouble us. 
Though there was very little potato blight in 
the 1940 crop, the disease will reappear in 
1941 if Weather conditions favour it. Observers 
in different parts of the ccuntry will report it 
when it is seen on the foliage. Sprayirg of all 
the crops menaced ought to be carried out 
prompily, not only on the large, well equipped 
faims, but also on the small allotments. Now 
is the time to ensure that adequate material 
and machinery are evailable for immediate 
action if it is needed. 

Seed treatmert has proved so simple and 
effective that it is used by all the big firms 
before the seed is distributed. In consequence, 
bunt of wheat and leaf-stripe of oats and barley 
are now rather rare, except when a farmer 
saves his own seed and sows it without treat- 
ment. Hetkus getsa smaller yield. This can be 
avoided. Are the necessary materials and 
apparatus ready for treating all cereal seed, 
now that the acreage to be sown is much 
greater than before ? 

The new ploughing - up 
policy, by disturbing the equi- 
librium of British agriculture, 
will bring new problems for 
the plant pathologist and en- 
tomologist. Are these problems 
receiving all the attention they 
deserve ? Are research workers 
being kept in touch with and 
forewarned of the needs of the 
agriculturist, so that their re- 
searches may be directed into 
the most useful channels ? Do 
they know which protective 
materials are likely to be difficult 
to obtain, so that they can 
devise substitutes ?. The answer 
is only a modified affirmative. 
Great strides have been taken in 
the last fifteen years ; important 
discoveries have been made and 
far better co-ordination effected 
by Whitehall; farmers have 
achieved the remarkable increase 
in output of 40 per cent. per 
person engaged in agriculture. 
And: yet there is a widespread 
feeling that much better results 
could be achieved if there were 
more co-operation and _ better 
co-ordination of effort between 
the farmer, the research worker 
and the administrator. 

Mary D. GLYNNE. 
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THE BRIDGE CHAPEL 
AT WAKEFIELD 
AND ITS RESTORATION 


ITH the recent restoration of St. Mary’s Chantry Chapel on the 
bridge at Wakefield Sir Gilbert Scott’s mistaken ideas of 1848 
have at last been rectified—and that famous architect would have 
been the first to rejoice. In the restored west front, for which 
he was responsible, Sir Gilbert had used Bath and Cazen stone ; 
is quickly deteriorated, so that the original fagade, which the Hon. George 
‘happle Norton had bought and set up beside a lake in his grounds at neigh- 
ouring Kettlethorpe Hall, where it still stands, is even now in a better state 
f preservation than that just removed. Scott always regretted a — , 
I never repented it but once,” he remarked some years after the results of : ee f ees . : , : 
iS reine ae. were manifest, “and that has been ever since.” ST. MARY'S CHANTRY CHAPEL, AS_ RESTORED, 

Derbyshire stone has been used in the latest restoration of the west front, ; : FROM THE SOUTH . 
nd, save in certain details, the design follows that of the original founders. The bridge with the chapel beside it was built towards the 
Rich moulding surmounts the three doors and the two blind arches, and the middle of the fourteenth century 
ive panels which occupy canopied niches above these carry 
their message in true medieval style. The subjects of the 
panels are (from left to right) as follows: the Annunciation, 
he Nativity, the Resurrection, the Ascension, and the Descent 
of the Holy Ghost. Originally, the fifth panel was devoted 
to the Coronation of the Virgin, but in 1848 this was discarded 
in favour of the present subject. A curious feaiure of the 
: hird panel is that the tomb is guarded by three soldiers clad 
n the armour of Edward III. 

Sir Charles Nicholson and Mr. Hill of Huddersfield were 
‘ntrusted with the restoration, which also includes the strength- 
ning of the main walls and repairs to the window mullions, 
ind the scheme—initiated by the late Bishop of Wakefield— 
was sponsored by the present Bishop and the Mayor (Mr. 
Rowland White), and supported financially by innumerable 
friends of the old city, including H.M. the Queen, the Princess 
Royal, the Archbishop of York, and Lord Halifax. 

Originally, Wakefield had four chantry chapels, all of them 
built outside the town bars and situated on the four main roads. 
St. Mary’s, on the Doncaster road, alone remains of these chapels 
which were erected and endowed by pious folk so that travellers, 
on reaching the outskirts of the town, could pray for protection 
on their journey or give thanks for their safe return. 

According to popular belief, St. Mary’s Chantry Chapel 
was built after the Battle of Wakefield in 1460 by Edward IV, 
but evidence to prove its earlier foundation has been advanced 
by Dr. J. W. Walker, who is Wakefield’s historian and 
a member of the present restoration committee. The chapel 
was actually built and the chantry founded, it seems, by the : 
owns c akefie x > sec arte : . : 
townsfolk of Wakefield during the second quarter of the THE INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL 


fourteenth century. The wooden structure which spanned 

















the River Calder having been rendered unsafe by heavy floods, it was 
decided to build a new stone bridge and to erect a chapel on it. A 
central position on the eastern side of the bridge was chosen for the 
sanctuary, probably because a small islet in the centre of the river 
offered such a good foundation for the projecting part of the building. 

Two chantry priests, licensed by Archbishop Scrope of York, 
proceeded to serve at the chapel. They lived in a one-storey dwelling 
which also was approached from the bridge, but this was demolished 
about the year 1830. Though its priests—now and later—were ranked 
as “‘unlearned” and its accommodation was severely limited, many 
benefactions were made for the upkeep of the chapel and of the bridge too. 

The chantry, which measures about 3oft. by 25ft., comprises two 
chambers—the chapel on road-level and, beneath this, a sacristy. The 
chapel roof, restored a century ago, is supported by two main cross- 
beams, each richly carved, the space between them being panelled in 
oak. The windows date from this period, and the canopied niche, 
near the altar, is a reproduction of one which was formerly occupied 
by a figure of the Virgin Mary. The sacristy, less than half the size of 
the chapel, no longer has its priests’ entrance from the islet, but the 
narrow spiral staircase connecting the two chambers is still intact. 

The disappearance of some features is largely due to the changes 
of fortune which the chantry underwent from the middle of the six- 
teenth century onwards. Four years after the Dissolution of the 
Chantries Act (1545), three men were granted ‘all the building and 
site of the late chapel of St. Mary . . . and all the bells, and all 
the lead, with everything belonging to the said chapel.”” Later, various 
estates which had been given to the chantry were disposed of. In 
1553, with the revival of the old form of religion, under Queen Mary, 
the chantry was again used as a place of worship. But the restitution 
was brief. Five years later the chantry was finally dissolved. 

The building then suffered a long period of neglect. Acquired 
at the Dissolution by the trustees of the town’s poor, the once-beautiful 
sanctuary was let off for secular purposes. It became successively a 
warehouse, an old clothes shop—the proprietor of which ‘‘ was in the 
habit of hanging on the precious traceries his filthy ware ’’—a news- 
room and library, a cheese-cake shop, and a corn factor’s office. Its 
last secular tenant was a tailor, who, after local interest had been aroused 
in the forlorn condition of the building, gladly gave up possession so 
that, as a chapel of ease, the chantry could again be used as a house 
of prayer. That was at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Even- 
tually sufficient money was raised for restoration work to proceed under 
the direction of Sir Gilbert Scott and the Yorkshire Architectural 
Society, and the chapel was re-opened on Easter Sunday, April 22nd, 


THE RESTORED WEST FRONT 1848. G. BERNARD Woop, 
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BRITISH WAR ARTISTS 


BEHIND THE MECHANISED LINES |} =, es 
By JAMES LAVER 4 









«+ SHIPBUILDING ON THE CLYDE—BURNERS.” STANLEY SPENCER 


On the left are the two side panels and on the right the centre panel of a frieze-like composition in which decorative use is made 
of the unexpected angles of vision 





N exhibition of the work of British war artists, the second of 
which is being held at the National Gallery, is, by the necessi- 
ties of the case, in the nature of an “‘ interim report.” It 
is a report, too, on a situation which is still far from clear. 
What made the interest and the value of the very large 

collection of paintings and drawings made at the end of the war of 
1914-18 and now preserved in the National War Museum, was the 
fact that numbers of artists of very differing approach and technique 
were contemplating something which had taken on a definite technique. 
It was Unity seen through the eyes of Diversity, and the spectator 
could therefore come away with a coherent picture in his mind. That 
picture, to sum it up in a phrase, was, in spite of various “‘ side-shows,”’ 
a picture of the desolation of No Man’s Land. No such coherent picture 
presents itself to-day. 

The Battle of France was too swift to provide the artist with a 
static object round which he could build his own creation. Norway 
was too brief an interlude, the development of hostilities in Albania 
and the Western Desert are of too recent a date ; the one was unable to 
produce anything but rapid notations, the other has as yet not been able 
to produce anything at all. Perhaps this is only another way of saying 
that it is too soon to hold an exhibition of British war artists. Yet there 
is undoubtedly a certain interest in seeing how the painters of to-day 
are shaping up to their expanding opportunities. 

In any exhibition of war artists’ work, even in the last war, there 
are always a certain number of works in which the painter has simply 
refused to tackle the problem. A landscape artist will show us a wide 
stretch of country very similar to the kind of landscape he is accustomed 
to paint, and in one corner of it place a tiny camouflaged tent. Or 
we are shown a scene of East End life with the addition of a couple 
of sailors. It is all rather like one of Claude’s allegedly mythological 
paintings, in which Dido or Semiramis are no more than staffage in 
a wide expanse of sunlit water bordered by the pillars and porticoes 
of a world of fantasy. But such works, however admirable in them- 
selves, are only by a stretch of language ‘“‘ war paintings ”’ at all. 

In general, the works in the present exhibition are not like this. 
Their creators have at least attempted to cope with the problem, and, 
if the results give no very coherent picture, that, as we have suggested, 
is the fault of circumstances rather than the inadequacy of the artists 
concerned. 

Some of the works shown are, as it were, a continuation of a 
tradition and a technique established during the last war. We know, 
for instance, what to expect of Mr. Eric Kennington, and in such a 
portrait as that of ‘‘ Leading Stoker A. Martin of H.M.S. Exeter’ we 
have the typical directness of approach, the coups de hache handling, 
*“ BUILDING A BATTLESHIP.” CHARLES GINNER the odd sensation of everything being a little larger than life. Sir 
William Rothenstein’s crayon por- 
traits, on the other hand, are as 
discreet and contemplative as ever, 
but if they were included in a series of 
his portraits of the last war there 
would be no perceptible locale. 

Mr. Paul Nash’s reputation as 
an artist was partly founded on the 
ability which he manifested during 
the last conflict of imposing his own 
unity upon scenes which were both 
desolate and squalid. He found his 
own synthesis and with such success 
that the picture of Flanders trenches 
which most of us carry in our minds 
is to some extent coloured by his 
sensibility. Since then he has not 
stood still; he has pursued his 
search for abstract pattern in shapes 
which are only apparently fortuitous, 
and his colour sense is so exquisite 
that his study of a crashed German 
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KNIGHT 
bomber takes on the strange beauty of some submarine plant. Curiously, and slightly self-conscious elegance of Wedgwood porcelain. Mr. 
but felicitously, named are his “ Portraits of Bombers.” They do, Graham Sutherland’s formal patterns of devastated houses in Wales 
under his pencil, seem to take on individual characteristics and almost are colour-harmonies a@ la Braque. 
to have souls of their own. Mr. Gilbert Spencer contributes one of his typical compositions 

Mr. Eric Ravilious is another artist who seems to find shapes in of a sincere and convincing naivety showing “ Troops in a Country 
actuality and to transport them to some kind of dream-world. Witness Lane.” Its colour is clear and fresh and yet with a curious earthy 
his ‘‘ Ship’s Screw on Truck,” which is like some monstrous orchid quality. Mr. Stanley Spencer has a largish decoration showing 
in a Japanese landscape. His ‘‘ Smoke Floats and Wake” is one of *“ Shipbuilding on the Clyde—Burners.”” Mr. Barnett Freedman’s 
the most attractive paintings in the exhibition. Mr. Edward Bawden “Cartoon for The Big Gun’ makes one anxious to see the finished 
has made play with the pattern of iron bars used in constructing a composition. In any war exhibition there will always be a place for 
blockhouse ; Mr. R. V. Pitchforth with the design to be got out of the conventional and traditional “ battle-piece,’”’ and this Mr. Charles 
shattered girders blown into curious curves by the explosion of a bomb. Cundall supplies in his ‘‘ Withdrawal from Dunkirk.” 

Shattered houses offer admirable opportunities for the creation of The exhibition as a whole, while it contains nothing very startling, was 
formal pattern, sometimes with the oddest results, as when Mr. John nevertheless worth holding to show what is being done by British artists to 
Armstrong produces from the contemplation of a wrecked building a attempt to extract from the present confusing situation a picture which 
blue and white painting which has something of the calm remoteness to posterity will perhaps have more coherence than it has for us. 








“THE WITHDRAWAL FROM DUNKIRK.” CHARLES CUNDALL 
(Photographs Crown Copyright) 
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TEA UNDER THE CEDARS 


YEARS OF CONTENT, by Sir George Leveson 

Gower, K.B.E. (Murray, 12s. 6d.) 

ANY people, like me, have wondered 
what became of Mr. Collins and 
his Charlotte. That they were 
blest with offspring we know, and 
I feel pretty sure that in due course 
Mrs. Darcy got them happily removed to a 
better living, at a safe distance 
both from Pemberley and Rosings. 
But what happened to the chil- 
dren? Well, now we know. Even 
to this day, on market stalls in 
twopenny boxes, you may pick up 
“Ancient Classics for English Read- 
ers,”’ and very good little books they 
are. I vaguely remembered that they 
were edited by one Collins, but never 
had I thought of tracing them to a 
more august source. Yet here it is— 
plain and incontrovertible : 
On leaving Eton I went to read with an 
old friend of my mother’s family, the 
Rev. William Lucas Collins, rector of 
Lowick, near Thrapston in Northamp- 
tonshire 
and not far, one may be certain, from 
Mansfield Park. Of course, the eldest 
son would be called William Lucas— 
what else could he be called? I will 
not say that men have been hanged 
on worse evidence. But they have 
certainly been detained under Regula- 
tion 18 B. 

It is delightful to know that 
William Lucas was an elegant and 
accurate scholar, a great gentleman 
and a man of the world. On his 
rectory lawn tennis was played, for 
the first time in that county, in 1874; 
in the neighbouring park one of the 
first inland links was laid out; the 
gilt vignette on the red cover of 
‘* Middlemarch ” is Lowick Church ; 
and Anthony Trollope used to arrive 
every year, with a string of seven 
hunters, for a month’s stay. It was 
a good life—it would have been even 
better if antiseptics had been more 
common and diphtheria less frequent. And 
the more I read about it, in the Amberley 
Papers, for example, and in Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s 
*“' Two Generations,’’ the more I am convinced 
that, on the whole, it was the best life that 
European man has ever devised for himself. 
Except, perhaps, on Sundays. 

How many people lived it? Bagehot 
said, about ten thousand. Not a very large 
proportion of the population, even when we 
have added all those who worked to keep the 
Good Life going, and the wider circle of those 


PEOPLE AND ANIMALS 

Miss Nancy Price has written, in NETTLES 
AND Docks (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.), a book 
thoroughly satisfying in its revelation of character. 
The things that she writes about, and the way that 
she writes them, prove her to be what, from seeing 
her act, we instinctively want her to be : eager, hope- 
ful, frank, generous, warm-hearted, passionately both 
an artist and a humanitarian; above all, in every 
sort of situation brave. The book is a collection 
of essays on a variety of subjects ; the author writes 
well because she writes of what she either loves or 
hates, but chiefly the former. Unfortunately, she 
chooses to begin with four little papers on the 
seasons of the year, a subject defeating all but 
supreme literary skill. So these initial essays are 
the weakest in the book, and no guide to the quality 
of the rest. All that the author writes about her 
own art of the stage has vitality, and her chapter 
of stage birds and animals is one of the best in the 
collection, with “‘ Boney Whiteoak’”’ well in the 
limelight. But there are also many interesting 
sketches of famous people who have been Miss 
Price’s friends, papers shrewd in their psychology, 
but with never a trace of malice. Towns, too, make 
good subjects for an actress ; Miss Price is probably 
the only person who has ever expressed in print 
the sentiment, ‘‘ Oh, Birmingham, how often has 
my heart yearned towards you’’—a_ sentiment, 
however, fully justified in the light of what she 
has to tell us of her childish memories and early 
triumphs. Room must be found for one quotation 
from ‘‘ The English Smile,’ her last page. ‘‘ It 
is born of a stout heart, courage and determination 


MR. GLADSTONE 


Sir George Leveson Gower is the standing figure to Mr. Gladstone's left 


Reviewed by G. M. YOUNG 


who found their happiness in watching it. At 
the centre of it was the old Whig core, the 
descendants of Henrietta, Countess Temple, 
mellowed but untarnished. Everybody was 
somebody’s cousin, or his ancestral friend and 
political ally, or at the very lowest an old associ- 
ate from Eton and Oxford days. And the 
impression left on the reader’s mind after 





(From ** Years of Content.”’) 


finishing this book will be, that he has been 
listening to the gossip under the cedars, while 
the younger generation are practising croquet 
strokes. A burst of laughter means, pretty 
surely, that someone has been telling a story 
about a proctor, or a foreigner: how Rogers 
purposely read the wrong lesson in Balliol 
Chapel—a very wrong lesson: or how Taine 
ordered potatoes and got buttered toast: or 
how Jowett asked Turgeniev what he thought 
of Dostoievski and received the answer, ‘‘ Vish 
vash. What you call Brod Church ”’: or how 





—— 





to stick it at all costs, and stick it cheerfully. 
England—keep smiling !”’ 


ALPINE HOLIDAY 


If, for the alpinist, there can be any alternative 
this winter to his usual holiday, Mr. F. S. Smythe’s 
latest book, My Atprne ALBum (A. and C. Black, 
12s. 6d.), may supply it. There are nearly fifty 
magnificent photographs of scenes from Mont 
Blanc in the west to the Gross Glockner in the 
east, the author’s comments thereto, descriptions 
of the main mountain ranges, and of the alpine 
year. What more can the stay-at-home alpinist 
want? After reading Mr. Smythe’s enthusiastic 
accounts of near misses from sticky death, the reader 
forgets his own usual vertigo; but there are those 
who have neither the head nor thews for mountain- 
eering, and these will welcome the photographs of 
friendly valleys while climbing to the austere 
heights above by proxy. To add to his skill in 
mountaineering, such a mastery of the difficult art 
of alpine photography is no mean feat, but the 
addition of short technical details of the pictures 
would be of special interest to all photographers, 
whether alpinists or not. 


FRANCE ON THE EVE 


Intellectual and spiritual honesty is as much 
the best policy as any other kind of honesty, and 
Miss Storm Jameson’s CoustN Honore (Cassell, 
8s.) proves it. This brilliantly interpretative and 
prophetic novel was written last winter and finished 
just before the collapse of France ; in understand- 
ing of the causes of that collapse, before it occurred, 


a young politician started on ‘‘ Diana of the 
Crossways ”’ and wondered whether his brain 
had given way. There is Grant Duff who kept 
the Diary—there is George Russell who paro- 
died that Diary so wickedly—there is Lacaita, 
who does not appear to have kept one, more’s 
the pity, because he seems to have been the 
Universal Friend. And there is Mr. Gladstone, 
and there are Mr. Gladstone’s secre- 
taries. 

Life at No. 10, in 1880 and 1881, 
with a Prime Minister who was also 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
anything but tea under the cedar trees. 
‘““What were the Sugar Duties in 
1842?” he enquired of the latest 
recruit. ‘‘ Well,” he went on, con- 
siderately, “‘ perhaps you can hardly 
be expected to know.’’ And once the 
same unfortunate youth, wilting from 
a week of dances, and longing only for 
breakfast and deep sleep, was whirled 
away to hear Canon Barker preach 
at Marylebone. Nor was that the 
end. For after service he was swept 
back—and Mr. G., who walked 
“twenty-six measured miles on Dee- 
side”’ on his sixtieth birthday, was 
no saunterer—back to luncheon in 
Downing Street. Bright had also 
been to hear the Canon, and thought 
he did not grip the congregation. 
My knowledge of Victorian divinity 
does not extend to Barker. But I can 
imagine few better ways of spending 
Sunday than going to hear Dean 
Church at St. Paul’s and discussing 
the sermon with Mr. Gladstone. 

We had our lower windows at 14 South 
Audley Street smashed by the Socialists 
the other day, but the footman put up 
the shutters like a brick, so that nothing 
else was damaged. 

This is February, 1886. The years of 
content were coming swiftly to their 


AND HIS PRIVATE SECRETARIES end. I took up the file of The 


Commonwealth, to see what it had to 
say. And there it was—I knew it would 
be. “‘ It does,”’ William Morris wrote, 
‘ look like the first skirmish of the Revolution.” 
The Audley Street affair was, in fact, an 
outlying scrap of the great Trafalgar Square 
riot, which thoroughly frightened London. 
The Whigs were not frightened. Whigs never 
are. But, turning over the pages, I came on 
three well known initials, and I could not help 
wondering what might have happened under 
the cedars if that heroic footman had announced 
to the assembled company (I picture them all 
listening to some graceful exposition by 
Matthew Arnold)—Mr. Bernard Shaw. 


the book is at times uncanny in its sureness. The 
interpretation is, above all, of Alsace, that “ tree 
that sends roots down on both sides of a frontier 
but puts out leaves in its own air.”’ Well though 
it is all done, however, we could wish one thing : 
that the author had limited either the number of 
her unpleasant characters or the degree, in some of 
them, of that unpleasantness. We suspect, for 
instance, that Honoré himself is meant by his 
creator to give a far more favourable impression 
than, in fact, he does. Apart from this excess of 
unlikeableness in too many of the characters, the 
book is perhaps the best, because the most widely 
intuitive, that Miss Jameson has ever written. 
Here is an example of her trenchancy: “It’s 
damned inconvenient having the Germans in the 
middle of Europe. Like all savages, they tell lies 
and then believe them.” 


BOOKS EXPECTED 


Mr. Edmund Blunden’s Porems—1930-1940 is to 
come from Messrs. Macmillan at the end of this month, 

A forthcoming book from the Oxford University 
Press is Tue LeGcacy or EGyrt, edited by Professor 
S. R. K. Glanville; from the Cambridge University 
Press is to come Dr. John Oman’s Honest RELIGION. — 

At the end of the month Wuy FRANCE FELL, by 
M. André Maurois, will be published by Messrs. John 
Lane, the Bodley Head, who are bringing out next 
week SUMMER 1914, by Roger Martin du Gard, which 
has won the Nobel Prize and is recommended by the 
Book Society. Readers will remember his earlier book 
Tue Tuipautts, published in 1939. Mr. Robert 
Graves is following up ‘‘ Sergeant Lamb of the Ninth,” 
his very successful novel founded on fact, with Tur 
ESCAPADES OF SERGEANT LAmps, which is to come from 
Messrs. Methuen. 
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CORRESPONDE 


CAN WOMEN’S LABOUR KEEP 
AGRICULTURE GOING? 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I wonder whether the policy of the Govern- 
ment to replace our men in agriculture by women 
is wise? Last week we lost ships at the rate of 
six million tons per annum, and we are told we 
must produce food so that tonnage may be saved 
for offensive purposes and, of course, there is 
always at the back of everyone’s mind that shortage 
of imports may lead to short rations. 

Women can look after chickens, but they cannot 
ditch. They can feed the pigs, but they cannot 
look after the boar. They can milk the cows and, 
if they have enough experience, which is not very 
often, they can attend to their calving, but they 
cannot look after the bull. They can drive a 
tractor with a hay-sweep or a hay-mower, but 
they cannot pitch hay. They can drive a reaper 
and binder, but they cannot drive a big track-laying 
tractor. They cannot lay drains ; they cannot cart 
or spread chalk, or spread dung or load it. They 
cannot pull swedes or mangolds or load them. In 
fact, they cannot do any heavy work on the farm, 
and there is not a great deal of light work; the 
idea of substituting women for men on the farm 
is absurd. 

You may get dozens of indignant letters show- 
ing that some women can do some of the jobs I 
have mentioned, but, substantially, speaking of 
the vast majority of women, what I say is known 
to be correct by the farming community. 

What becomes of the grants for ploughing 
meadow land, for ditching and for draining ? 
What becomes of the increased acreage we are 
supposed to cultivate ? Agriculture is not a light, 
repetitive job like making fuse-caps, but a job 
requiring bone and muscle besides long and heavy 
training.—W. R. NIcHOLSON. 


A GREAT FEUDAL FAMILY 

rO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.”’ 
Sir+-In reply to Mr. Philip H. Blake, my old 
friend Oswald Barron, Maltravers Herald Extra- 
ordinary, now dead, wrote as follows in the Evening 
News: ‘The race founded in England by the 
Domesday Commissioner who rode upon the field 
of Hastings, yet endures elsewhere. Some who 
might trace their pedigrees clearly from the line 
of Baddesley Clinton, are to be found in Canada 
and in New Zealand. Now that their Baddesley 
land is being sold, these might hold up their heads 
at least above the later squires. Where else would 
you look for such another pedigree as is theirs 
from the lord of Feriéres onwards ? Henry Ferrers 
had more than a Conquest origin. He was son of 
Walkelin, the lord of Feriéres in Normandy, who 
was killed in battle before William’s fleet sailed. 
You may find the name of Henry, the lord of 
Ferrers, written down in Wace’s poem, as one of 
those who charged beside William at the battle 
by Hastings.”’ 

“J. H. R.,” writing in The Times, said: ‘‘ By 
a strange coincidence, Mr. Ferrers happened to be 
not only one of the coheirs to the ancient barony 
of Ferrers, but also the heir-male of the great house 
of Ferrers, which had held the earldom of Derby 
till its downfall in the Barons’ War.—W1LMorT 
VAUGHAN, Lt.-Col. 

















THOMAS TELFORD’S BRIDGE OVER THE MENAI STRAITS, ONE OF THE EARLIEST 
SUSPENSION BRIDGES 


THE ABOLITION OF THE MENAI 
TOLLS 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The freeing of the Menai Suspension Bridge 
from toll charges at the end of last year will 
be an event of the first importance, not only to 
those who in normal times cross from Bangor to 
Anglesey for pleasure, but particularly to the people 
living on either side of the Menai Straits. 

Frequent efforts have been made to secure 
the abolition of the tolls, but until now without 
success, as the County Councils of Anglesey and 
Carnarvon could not face the expense. The bridge 
has never been a financial success; the interest 
on the capital expenditure has been somewhere 
about £6,000 per annum, while the toll receipts 
have rarely exceeded £1,000, and the expense of 
upkeep and repair has been considerable. 

The construction of this famous bridge by 
Thomas Telford was an outstanding engineering 
event of the nineteenth century, for the suspension 
bridge was in its experimental stage. 

After seven vears of work the bridge was 
formally opened for traffic on January 30th, 1826. 

The central span from pier to pier is 579ft., 
and the chains on which the platform is suspended 
are 1,710ft. long from anchorage to anchorage. 
The task of raising these chains, weighing more 
than two thousand tons, to their position on the 
towers was a colossal one. It was watched, we are 





BUILT By A LOVER THAT OTHER LOVERS MIGHT CROSS THE RIVER DRY-SHOD 





told, by an immense crowd of spectators who 
anticipated a disastrous failure. When it was 
successfully accomplished, Telford was found on 
his knees in prayer. 

few vears ago the bridge was seriously 
damaged by a severe gale and was reported to be 
“virtually hanging by threads,’ a gap of more 
than a yard having opened between the movable 
portion of the bridge and the arched bastion on 
the Bangor side of the strait. ‘The massive iron 
axle, weighing several tons, on which the bridge 
swings laterally, had worked loose and fallen into 
the sea.—ALLAN PHILLIP. 


MECHANISING THE CAVALRY 
fO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFI 
Sir,—It is very natural that the recent victory in 
Egypt, made possible by the use of mechanised 
vehicles in suitable terrain, should have stressed 
their value ; but if our troops had also been used 
in the Greek theatre of war then surely the man 
and the horse and the ubiquitous mule would, as 
of yore, have pulled their weight. The papers, 
however, state that all remaining ‘‘ cavalry ’’ regi- 
ments are to be mechanised. Thus the Scots Greys 
and Royals—both have done invaluable work re- 
cently in Palestine—will disappear as horsed units, 
and the Household Cavalry will no longer be seen 
magnificent as the Sovereign’s escort and at guard 
mountings. Surely a proportion of the Life Guards 
and Royal Horse Guards should retain their horses, 
as also the other two regiments, if the edict is 
carried out. Who knows when and where they | 
may be needed in the future ? Some of the remain- 
ing Yeomanry regiments with horses should, too, 
retain them, and act as reserves of men and animals. 
MACEDONIA 1915~-16. 
THE BEGGAR’S BRIDGE 
TO THE EDITOR OF *° COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Str,—You have lately published photographs of 
two interesting old Yorkshire bridges, and I think 
that your readers may be interested in a third to 
which a romantic story attaches. This is the 
Beggar’s Bridge at Glaisdale, North Riding, span- 
ning the Esk. Tom Ferris was in love with the 
Squire’s daughter, Agnes Richardson, and as he 
was only a farmer the match was not approved 
by her father, who made it clear to Tom that she 
should not marry a beggar; if he made a fortune 
then he would reconsider the matter. Tom used 
to wade across the river to meet his love, and 
often got a wetting when the floods were on. He 
got such a soaking one time that he said if he was 
ever rich he would build a bridge and call it ** The 
Beggar’s Bridge,’ for the benefit of other lovers 
to come. ‘Tom left the district to make his fortune, 
and, after startling adventures, came back a rich 
man. In 1619 he built his bridge, which bears his 
initials. 
‘The rover came back from a far-distant land, 
And claimed from the maiden her long- 
promised hand. 
But he built ere he won her the bridge of his 
vow, 
And the lovers of Egton pass over it now.” 
Tom became Mayor of Hull and a Warden of Trinity 
House, to which institution he gave the Whitefriar 
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estate. He died in 1631 and was laid to rest in 
Holy Trinity Church, Hull, and lovers still pass 
over his famous bridge with its strange name.— 
}. & &. 
A JOCKEY’S CUP 
rO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFI 

Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a cup which | 
think will be of interest to yourselves and your 





THE TROPHY OF THE ABANDONED MAN- 
CHESTER CUP RACE 


readers, not only because it is a reproduction of the 
Ivy Vase, the original of which was in_ bronze 
and is now reputed to be in the Vatican Museum, 
but because it was intended to be the trophy awarded 
to the owner of the winner of the 
Manchester Cup, and on the aban- 
donment of this event was presented 
to the jockey, R. Lacey, by Mr. and 
Miss Ramsden, not only to celebrate 
the completion of his apprenticeship, 
but in memory of the fact that Mr. 
Ramsden’s Spinaiot, who was success- 
ful in the Hackfall Plate, at Ripon, 
on August 2nd, 1937, was the first 
winner that Lacey ever rode and that 
his fortieth and the last of his 
apprenticeship was Miss Ramsden’s 
Red Raider, who scored in the 
Earlstown Handicap at Haydock 
Park on May 24th, 1940.—ADAIR 
DiGutTon, Royston. 


BRINGING UP AN OTTER- 
CUB 
rO THE EDITOR 


Sir,—Herewith is a portrait of an 
otter-cub which I am bringing up 
and for which I need a good name. 
She was found in Devonshire by a 
lady who took pity on the small des- 
erted baby (itis almost certain that the 
mother otter had met with disaster) 
and fed her on milk froma bottle. But an otter-cub 
proved a difficult pet for an officer’s wife whose 
husband had to move about the country in con- 
nection with his military duties, and so the cub 
was brought tome. With 
fond memories of my old 
friend Madame Moses 
Otter, I took the fluffy, 
furry, roly-poly baby to 
my heart and of course 
she stayed there. She is 
now a well grown young- 
ster, flourishing excel- 
lently on an unnatura 
diet of horseflesh ! Her 
late owner, when trying 
to get her to eat, had 
given her a bit of beef, 
which was much appre- 
ciated—so much so that 
the cub then determined- 
ly refused all the things 
an otter ought to like. 
Not feeling inclined to 
surrender my beef ration, 
and having seen my 
offerings of fish spurned 
with an indignant sniff, 
I tried a bit of fresh and 
excellent horseflesh. It 
was accepted with gusto ! 
Let me murmur a hint 
to those who are in 
difficulty about food for 
flesh-eating pets in these 
war-time days. If you 
are near a foxhound ken- 
nels and can beg a little 





(Left) AN EAST WINDOW PROTECTED. 


horse meat—but mind it is really fresh—your 
troubles will be at an end. At present I call the 
cub “ Spit-fire’’ because she hisses at strange 
things: wanted, a good name for her. Can any 
reader help me ?—Frances Pitt, Bridgnorth. 


“THE TWELVE APOSTLES” 
rO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I was much interested to see in this week’s 
issue of CountRY Lire the photograph of Rampside 
Hall sent by Mr. Leslie Sansom. This building 
was illustrated with measured drawings in the 
third volume of the ““Abbey Square Sketch Book,” 
published in 1893 for private circulation by Mr. 
John Douglas, who in those days was a very well 
known architect in the north of England. I was 
a student in his office at that time. 

I enclose a rough tracing of the ground plan, 
from which I think it is obvious that your corre- 
spondent’s deductions as to superfluity of chimney 
stacks is not correct. There are three floors, each 
with four rooms, and each with a fireplace except 
the dairy, which may have a bricked-up flue. 
This accounts for the twelve stacks, or at any rate 
for eleven of them. 

I think myself that the nature of the plan 
shows that the building was designed as a complete 
entity and is not a fragment of a larger scheme. 
It is certainly a curiosity.—FRANK B. DUNKERLEy, 
Bowdon, Cheshire. 


THE ILLUMINATION OF STAINED 
GLASS WINDOWS 


rO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 





Sir,—The protection of stained glass memorial 
windows in churches and public buildings from 
damage during an air raid has been a serious 
problem for many authorities. Large numbers 
of these heirlooms are monuments of the craftsman- 
ship of a past decade, and their worth is not to be 
assessed by the intrinsic value of a replacement. 
Harpenden Methodist Church had a stained 





WANTED—A NAME! 


glass memorial window which was designed and 
presented to the church by Mr. Salisbury. With 
the outbreak of war it was decided to protect the 
window from any possible damage by having a 





THE WINDOW ILLUMINATED 





(Right) A NIGHT PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING 
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THE PLAN OF RAMPSIDE HALL 


robustly constructed box cover which would be 
splinter-proof. To avoid ‘‘ black-out ’’ appearance 
and present the decorative effect which this window 
added to the church interior, it was decided that 
a lighting scheme should be installed 
™ which would reproduce the daylight 
’ effect which the congregation had 
N admired and accepted as an amenity 
of the church. It was stipulated by 
the architects that the lighting should 
reveal the dignity and beauty of the 
window without distortion of colour 
values. The stipulation of the true 
colour value as viewed by daylight 
and absorption values of different 
parts of the window presented a 
problem which could only be over- 
come by a trial installation. The 
interior of the box was finished a 
matt Chinese white colour as recom- 
mended by the lighting experts, and a 
special type reflector was used. 
Perfect diffusion was necess- 
ary, but this problem was at 
variance with the requirement that 
certain sectors of the window, which 
were darker than the rest, demanded 
a higher intensity of lighting. These 
dense portions were treated by 
additional reflectors of a concentrat- 
ing type placed so that the “ cut 
off” from the reflectors was adjusted 
to a line which could not be seen 
from inside the church. Ordinary 
gas-filled lamps of 150-watt size were used, because 
the spectrum curve of these in conjunction with 
the reflectors gave the nearest approach to a day- 
light view when the sky had normal diffusing 
clouds. 

The,result is that the 
congregation have now 
the normal daylight effect 
through the east window 
of the church exactly as 
it was before the outbreak 
of war. Illustrations show 
the effect of the lighting 
and an exterior view 
of the box protection.— 
A. K.P. 


THE FIRST 
SNOWDROP 
TO THE EDITOR 


S1ir,—On December 
29th the first snowdrop 
opened here, and is now 
hidden in snow. The 
date is early, the earliest 
I have known, and read- 
ers of COUNTRY LIFE may 
be interested in compar- 
ing this flowering date, 
along the seaboard of the 
far north-western High- 
lands, with the first snow- 
drop dates in England.— 
Seton Gorpon, Isle of 
Skye. 
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GOOD-BYE, 1940 


Lodge, in a half. 
mensely, and I thought Cotton and Compston’s 
35 for the first nine holes with a gutty was as 
fine a display of golf as I had seen for ages. 
I do not imagine, however, that this sort of 


OR more years than I am anxious to 
count I have written in CouNtTRY LIFE, 
either at the end of December or the 
beginning of January, an article on the 
golf of the past year. This time there 
1as been so little golf that I forgot all about it 
ntil I was a week late, but I am a conservative 
nd like old customs. Besides, it is a subject. 
Plenty of subjects going about,” said Uncle 
‘umblechook, ‘‘ for them that know how to put 
It upon their tails,’’ but in these hard times 
man must be very handy with his salt-box. 
t any rate, here goes. 
There were no important amateur events 
nd just two big professional ones in 1940. 
‘he Daily Mail Tournament at Sundridge 
ark, which was won by Richard Burton, 
pen Champion “for the duration,” I did 
‘t watch ; but I did watch some of the Nezws 
‘the World at Mid Surrey, and I shall always 
gard the final between Cotton and Padgham 
; one o the very best I ever saw. They both 
ade a few mistakes, especially on the green, 
id possibly those persons were disappointed 
ho want only scores that can at least be 
approximated ” into the realms of the 
xties ; but the golf was essentially magnificent, 
battle of two very big guns pounding one 
other hard. It will hardly be forgotten yet 
iat Cotton won at the thirty-seventh hole, 
id he deserved to; he had unquestionably 
ayed the best golf of the tournament, but he 
as near to losing when Padgham had a rather 
asty, sidling putt of, I suppose, a yard or 
uur feet to be one up and one to play. He 
ad holed a lot in that second round, but this 
ne he missed, and, my goodness, what a 
hance was there! It was also at the Mid 
surrey, on the last green, that I saw another 
utt missed by J. H. Taylor in the gutty match, 
vhen he and Braid, with the rubber core, played 
‘otton and Compston with a gutty. The old 
rentlemen had been three down with six to 
play, and then the holes came back and back 
till J. H. had that putt to win. “I never 
thought he’d miss that one,” said Braid placidly ; 
no more did I, no more did anybody, but per- 
haps it was as well that he did, and so the second 
gutty match ended, as had the first at Sandy 


I enjoyed that match im- 


match will ever be played again. The great 
heart of the golfirg public has been corrupted 
by long hitting ; all they want to see is young 
gentlemen driving miles and miles and getting 





A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 








“ birdies’’: to see them doing magnificent 
fours by means of two full wooden club shots 
with a gutty does not interest them. It is a 
sad pity, but there it is. 

The outstanding man of the golfing year 
has been Henry Cotton, because of his untiring 
and successful efforts to raise money for the 
Red Cross by exhibition matches. I forget 
how many thousands he and his_ brother 
professionals have raised, but it was a great 
many, and he has shown himself, as everyone 
knew him to be, a man of great character, 
determination and ingenuity. A whole tech- 
nique of these matches has gradually grown up, 
and money has been charmed out of the specta- 
tors’ pockets by means of “‘ birdies”’ and 
“eagles.”? It has been altogether a remarkable 
achievement, and here let me edge in a little 
plea for the Golfers’ Spitfire Fund. Golfers 
have done nobly, but they have not yet given 
their Spitfire, and there is now the chance for 
them to do so. I know the committee to be 
eminently respectable because I am an obscure 
member of it, and hope some readers will like 
to send a subscription to our nobly hard- 
working treasurer, Mr. Gordon Black, Cambo 
House, Alresford, Hants. 

The year has of necessity been a sad one 
for many golf courses, some of the best of which 
are in prohibited areas by the sea. Sandwich, 
for instance, has its greens duly tended, but I 


fancy there can be little play. Of Littlestone 
I heard—and I do hope I am not being indis- 
creet—that one green was riiled off owing to 
a time-bomb, and then the railing was taken 
down on one side in order that two intrepid 
friends of mine might putt on it. If I had been 
them, in parenthesis, I would have chosen 
another green. Rye, which I adore, carries on 
bravely. It had, I believe, a little accident with 
some windows, and also, which was worse, 
with the bottles in the club-house. I have a 
horrid, imaginary picture of noble liquors 
pouring down and being absorbed by the 
sandy slope leading to the road. I do not 
exactly know what the Censor allows to be 
said about these matters, but I have read that 
Sundridge Park holds the record with sixty- 
something bombs and I have not read that the 
well known journalist who said so is yet in 
jail. I can well believe it, as my home in 
Kent is not very far away and we had plenty. 
Mid Surrey, I know, had a good many, but 
when I last heard the bombs had fallen in the 
most considerate possible way in the rough 
or on the practice ground. At Woking, at a 
certain hole—I think the eleventh—a bunker 
on the left of the green had lately been filled 
up. A bomb did not agree with the Green 
Committee and neatly re-opened it: so now 
it is to be allowed to remain as a monument. 
That is only right, and I hope that a good many 
of these craters will survive. They will have 
an historical interest and probably some of 
them will make admirable bunkers, in just the 
places where a too pusillanimous committee 
might never have dared to cut them. Just as 
I had finished that sentence there came a 
thoroughly appropriate sound. The Air Warden 
of the tiny Gloucestershire village, where I 
write, went down the road blowing the whistle 
which serves us in lieu of siren. It seems the 
right ending to an article which says good-bye 
to 1940. ‘‘ May we only miss one Putter !”’ 
wrote to me last year a friend who is a lover 
of Rye. Well, this year, taking the President’s 
Putter merely as a symbol, for which every 
golfer can substitute his own favourite golf- 
ing holiday, I say ‘“‘May we only miss 


two!” 


THE FREE HANDICAP FOR TWO YEAR OLDS 


R. ARTHUR FAWCETT, who is 

the Official Handicapper to the 

Jockey Club, is faced with many 

difficult tasks during the ordinary 

racing season, but it is very doubtful 

if he has ever been met with a more unenviable 
one than that of estimating the respective merits 
of the young racehorses of 1940, with a view 
to the compilation of his annual “ Free Handi- 
cap Sweepstakes ”’ for two year 
olds. In peace-time years this 
is onerous but straightforward 
work, but when, as last season, 
racing, and so training, takes 
place in fits and starts, with long 
intervals and few performances, 
it seems to be something in the 
nature of an attempt at the im- 
possible to bring a large number 
f practically unknown colts and 
illies toa common level through 
he medium of weight. If only 
n account of that, Mr. Fawcett 

s to be heartily congratulated on 
is effort; the value of it be- 
ymes increased when it is 
alised that it differs but 
ightly, in connection with the 
sessments allotted to the 
‘ading juveniles, from the 
mateur production framed by 
‘aptain Long, who has recently 
ejoined his regiment, for his 
wn amusement and the edu- 
ition of his friends. Both 


ficial and amateur, as is only 
atural, make Mr. J. A. Dewar’s 
air Trial gelding Poise the best 
f his year, and then, in suc- 
2ssion, come the Rosetta_filly 


W. A. Rouch 





MR. FAWCETT’S TABLE 


and Morogoro, with Chanda—who, having only 
run once, is ineligible for the attentions of 
Mr. Fawcett—placed on the same mark as the 
Rosetta filly by Captain Long. Here the theme 
is not so much the actual relativity in poundage 
that separates these youngsters, but their 


prospects as three year olds in the classic races 
that will be run somewhere and at some time 
during 1941. 


Poise, who was bred at the 
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National Stud and cost Mr. Dewar but 610gs 
as a yearling, can, as a gelding, be eliminated 
straight away, but should be noted whenever 
and wherever he runs over distances up to 
ten furlongs ; in regard to the Rosetta filly 
further comment is necessary. Bred by Mr. 
Cooper Bland, at whose stud in Newmarket 
the Derby winner Bois Roussel now stands, 
she is a good-shouldered, reachy, easy-actioned 
filly by Blandford’s son Umid- 
war—who, like the French Oaks 
victress Ukrania, the Epsom 
Oaks winner Udaipur, and the 
Cesarewitch winner Ut Majeur, 
was out of the French Oaks win- 
ner Uganda (Bridaine)—from 
Rosetta, a Kantar mare. She 
was bred by Lord Derby, was 
sold to Mr. Cooper Bland for 
7oogs. at the December Sales of 
1935, and comes from Rose Red, 
an own-sister, by Swynford, to 
the big winners Tortona and 
March Along. Owned by the 
Hon. Peter Beatty and trained, 
like Poise and Morogoro, by 
Fred Darling at Beckhampton, 
this to date unnamed filly is, 
without a doubt, the best of her 
own sex and age. Time may 
show that the sex qualification 
can be eliminated and that she 
will prove herself to be the best 
three year old in 1941; but 
there is her stable-companion 
Morogoro to be considered, and 
it must not be overlooked that 
the Beckhampton stable also 
shelters Owen ‘Tudor = and 
Fettes, who, though reckoned a 
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MOROGORO, BY FELICITATION—MOTI BEGUM 
A two year old with big possibilities in 1941 


deal inferior by Mr. Fawcett, have had little run- 
ning. Despite the fact that he is by the Ascot 
Gold Cup winner Felicitation (Colorado) from a 
Gainsborough mare, there is just a suspicion—it 
may be absolutely unjustified—in regard to 
Morogoro’s stamina and the same applies to 
Chanda (Blazonry out of La Chance). With 
Owen Tudor and Fettes, especially the latter, 
there can be no doubts on this essential point, as 

Jwen Tudor is by Hyperion from Mary 
‘Tudor II, while Fettes claims the Derby winner 
Felstead, who carries a double line of Carbine, 
as his sire, and comes from Fair Diana, a Hurry 
On mare who beat the Derby winner Blenheim 
in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster and, 
like Holyrood, is out of Daughter-in-Law, she 
by Son-in-Law. Some eighteen months ago, 
when Mr. Fawcett rated Tant Mieux the best 
youngster of 1939 and he was popularly sup- 
posed to be the main Beckhampton classic 
hope, it was suggested in this column that the 
Wiltshire stable also sheltered a dark horse in 
Pont l’Evéque who was well worth considering ; 
he won the Derby, and more unlikely things 
have happened than that Fettes will do 
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the same; at any rate, there will be no 
better or more classically bred colt among the 
runners. 

To return to Mr. Faweett’s list: after 
Poise, the Rosetta filly and Morogoro, he rates 
the unnamed colt from Castle Gay, who is 
not even included in Captain Long’s tabulation, 
fourth best and but s5lb. inferior to Poise. 
Though he is a nice colt by “Hyperion from 
Castle Gay, a Buchan mare who, like Loaning- 
dale, is from Perfection, she from Orby, it is 
hard to fathom the reasoning for this, as he 
only ran twice, was unplaced on the first 
occasion and was third to Poise and Counter- 
scarp on the other. Counterscarp was then 
allowing him 3lb. and beat him by a head. 
Despite this, Counterscarp is now reckoned to 
be 17lb. his inferior ! 

To proceed downwards, both — handi- 
cappers reckon Sunny Island, Staiwort, Hya- 
cinthus and Booklet to be “ all of a bunch,” 
which, though correct on form, does not extend 
to their breeding. Sunny Island is by the 
‘* Guineas ”? winner Colombo from Dona Sol, 
she by the St. Leger victor Solario out of a 
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daughter of the Derby winner Lemberg; 
Starwort is by Noble Star from Grass Widow, 
a Son-in-Law mare of rather lowly ancestry 
and pretensions ; Hyacinthus is a typical son 
of his sire Hyperion from Sweet Wall, a half- 
bred half-sister to Soloptic, by Cygnus from 
the Captivation mare Dark Eyes ; and Booklet 
is an American-bred filly by the Lincolnshire 
Handicap victor Sir Gallahad III. It is hard 
to visualise any of these troubling those men- 
tioned earlier over the Derby or St. Leger 
distances as, by Colombo, Sunny Island may 
find limitations at the end of a mile to ten 
furlongs, and, easily as he won the New 
Middle Park Stakes, Hyacinthus is just too 
good-looking for a racecourse and can be more 
easily imagined in the ring at the Agricultural 
Hall. 

At this the current Free Handicap for 
Two Year Olds, who by now are three year 
olds, can be left as almost directly news will 
be coming in from the training grounds con- 
cerning what, for want of a better term, can 
be called ‘‘ dark horses,’’ who, as usual, will 
add interest to the big events. | RoYsTON. 


MARKET 


THE INVESTMENT ATTRACTIONS OF LAND 


HE first reports on 
business in 1940 are 
coming in, and they 
agree in the main that 
1940 Was, especially 
towards the end of it, better than 
might have been expected. 
Considering all the obstacles to 
business, quite a satisfactory 
volume of sales has been effected, 
and the lettings have included 
every type of country property, 
from seats such as Castle Howard 
and Hinton House to cottages 
with a quarter of an acre. The 
incidents of enemy action have 
provided agents with a large 
amount of work, in surveys and 
valuations in connection with 
war damage, actual or appre- 
hended, and the requisitioning of 
property of various types. Of 
course, much of such work has 
involved labour and _ responsi- 
bility out of all proportion to the 
fees obtainable for it, but it has 
been cheerfully undertaken and 
faithfully performed, though 
with difficulty, owing to the 
absence on active service of so 
many of the younger members of firms and their 
staffs. 
HANOVER SQUARE BUSINESS 

HE estate market during the year 1940 has, 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley state, wit- 
nessed a complete change in outlook and condition. 
Investment in agricultural land has gathered 
momentum to such an extent that really sound 
agricultural estates, with farms well let and in good 
condition, are difficult to find. Prices have appreci- 
ated owing to the keen demand, but this does not 
imply that any profiteering is taking place. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley have, since the war 
began, sold over 32,000 acres, mostly for investment 
or occupation. : 

The flight from town has brought the country- 
side into its own—places that were considered 
remote have been sought for and much property 
that was undeservedly classed as old-fashioned and 
difficult to deal with has, in many cases, been in 
demand. This has brought about an unprecedented 
condition of things, and the prosperity of the 
countryside is increasingly apparent. There will 
not be the haste to return to the towns that there 
has been to leave them. 


“ AYE BE STICKIN’ IN A TREE” 

NE of the features of the market since the 

outbreak of hostilities has been the demand 
for standing timber. Imports have fallen to a 
small percentage of pre-war figures and merchants 
have been forced to turn to the home market. 
The principal demand has been for softwoods, 
particularly for pit-props. During and following 
the war of 1914-18, many estate owners put in 
hand extensive re-planting on areas where timber 
had been cleared during those years, and they are 
now receiving an ‘excellent return for their foresight. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley have dealt with 
many hundreds of acres of woodlands and planta- 
tions since September, 1939, either with timber 
merchants or the Forestry Commission, but the 
present fellings represent but a small proportion 
of the timber required, and it is to be expected that 
the Gevernment will in the near future make an 
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intensive drive to increase production. Owners of 
estates containing quantities of standing timber 
would be well advised to take expert opinion on 
the matter. In many cases this firm has been able 
to arrange the sale of areas of timber without in 
any way affecting the amenities of the balance of 
the property. Parcels of timber in many parts 
of the home counties have found ready buyers, 
particularly in St. Leonards Forest, Crawley, where 
approximately 1,300 acres have been dealt with. 


RURAL RETREATS 


WING to the concentrated air attack on 
London, many companies, institutions and 
corporations, as well as private buyers, have evacu- 
ated to the country, and among the sales negotiated 
have been: 
Buckenham Tofts, Brandon (with Messrs. 
Knight and Son) .. Ae ua ‘i 2,700 acres 
Pierrepont, Frensham (with Messrs. Alfred 


Savill and Sons) .. : ‘ 2.650 
Wetherby Grange, Yorkshire .. ies es 1.836 
Watergate, Chichester (with Messrs. Wood and 

Walford) oe =< ar a ea 1,600 
Metheringham, Lincolnshire —.. ie a L574 
Cowesfield, Hampshire (with Mr, James G. W. 

Barker) ae iw’ a oe “A 1,500 
Woodwalton, Huntingdonshire (with Messrs. 

Fox and Vergette) - a ah 921 
Tilgate, Sussex (timber and farms) (with 

Messrs. Bernard Thorpe and Partners) 900 
Streatley, Goring (with Messrs. Martin and 

Pole) .. aa a oa 4 a S31 
Rufford Abbey, Nottingham, (parts) .. - 772 
Berkeley House, Frome is 2 ~~ 4535 
Broadstone Manor, Chipping Norton (with 

Messrs. Nightingale, Page and Bennett) 415 
Chapelwood Manor, Nutley (to a client of 

Messrs. Turner, Rudge and Turner) .. 426 
Crookham, Berkshire (with Messrs. Nicholas) 410 
Manor Farm, South Weston (with Messrs. 

toss and Co.) = ae ~ 6 389 
Middle Farm, Crookham a cn sy 350 
Lynt Farm, Inglesham, Dorset (with Messrs. 

Woodcocks) .. oe ea i i 340 
The Grange, Preston Capes .. - ie 325 
Alstock Field Farm, Winslow ea ‘- 324 
Longlands, Carlton (with Mr. E. Osmond 

Griffiths) 


Martins Farm, St. Mary Magdalen, Norfolk 

Manor Farm, Sydenham - ea 

Leys Farm, East Bradenham, Norfolk “s 

Dadbrook Farm, Cuddington (with Messrs, 
W. Brown and Co.) “a -* es 





A choice freehold near 
Dunstable, known as Oakwell 
Park, is for sale by Messrs. 
F. L. Mercer and Co., for 
£6,500. The house, in the 
Elizabethan style, was recon- 
structed about ten years ago 
upon a site of much historical 
interest, and the gardens and 
adjoining property, in all about 
23 acres, contain a beautiful lake, 
waterfalls, and islands. The 
gardens add to the attraction of 
this delightful residential offer. 
The owner is Dr. F. W. Crossley- 
Holland, Jj.P.,  D.C.L.,  M.B., 
Deputy-Lieutenant of Bedford- 
shire. 


LETTINGS 

URING 1940 there has been 

an exccptional demand for 
the larger properties of all 
descriptions within easy access 
of London. Among those which 
have been let may be men- 
tioned: Bryn Bras Castle, Car- 
narvon ; Langley Park, Bucks ; 
The Mynde Park, Hereford ; 
Birtsmoreton Court, Worcester ; 
Buckhurst Park, Ascot; Heatherdown, Ascot ; 
Attingham Park, Shrewsbury; Clarence Lodge, 
Englefield Green; Hinton House, Somerset; Brock- 
hall, Weedon; Ettington Park, Warwickshire ; 
Finklevy House, Andover ; Northaw House, Potters 
Bar;  Foliejon Park, Windsor Forest; Castle 
Howard, Yorkshire; Manor House, Sutton 
Courtenay ; Hazelwood, King’s Langley ; Weston 
Manor, Bicester; Glenapp Castle, Ayrshire; 
Ladbroke Hall, Rugby; and Ickleford Manor, 
Hitchin. 


WAR-TIME RENTS IN LONDON 


HE market for London properties, whether 

for investment or occupation, as might be 
expected, was very badly affected by the war, and 
has been almost non-existent since the air attack 
in the early autumn. There has been a certain 
amount of business effected by way of office lettings, 
but here again it is occasioned mainly by firms 
who have been bombed from their old premises 
taking other accommodation temporarily. _Gener- 
ally speaking, rentals have been substantially lower 
than those which would have been obtained before 
the war. With regard to factory premises, as a 
result of the general war effort and the movement 
of firms to areas less subject to attack, the d:mand 
has greatly exceeded the supply. ‘ 

There has been virtually no demand for 
London houses for residential occupation, and the 
position shows only a slight improvement in the 
case of the larger unfurnished flats. Where such 
tenancies have been arranged, they have been of 
short duration. The smaller type of unfurnished 
flat has been in more request, and enquiries are 
reasonably well maintained, particularly where 
service is available. They have been readily lettable, 
where the landlords were willing to accept a figure 
approximating to or slightly lower than the unfur- 
nished rental level, and preference has been shown 
for modern steel-framed buildings with good shelter 
accommodation. 

Probate valuations 
recent estate having a 
£500,000. 


have been steady, one 
total of approximately 
ARBITER. 
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beverage can be fully restoring unless this property 


The Cup that Cheers- 


Strengthens 


and ensures 2 


Restorative Sleep 


T is wonderful what a difference ‘ Ovaltine’ can 
make to your outlook on life. This delicious 
food beverage will build up the health and fitness 
which keep you cheerful and confident. A cupful 
at bedtime every night will give you natural, 
energy-creating sleep. 


The valuable restorative properties of ‘ Ovaltine’ 
have been demonstrated in many scientific tests. 
These proferties are largely due to the fact that it 
contains important revitalising elements derived 
from the eggs used in its manufacture. No food 


is derived from its ingredients. 


As a bedtime beverage, too, ‘ Ovaltine’ has special 
advantages. A 3-year series of scientific tests 
showed that ‘ Ovaltine,’ taken regularly at bedtime, 
cut down tossing and turning and gave a feeling of 
being “better rested” inthe morning. ‘Ovaltine’ 
is entirely free from drugs. 








Remember, also, that ‘Ovaltine’ contains in abund- 
ance the natural, protective food elements required 
to maintain your health and vitality throughout the 
winter. For these reasons make ‘ Ovaltine’ your 


constant stand-by. 
estes “Ovaltine 


The an Food Beverage 
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FARMING NOTES 


' A BAN ON MUSTARD—TRAPPING RABBITS INJTHE OPEN—RATS AND THRESHING—WHEAT LOOKS WELL 


NOTHER Order affecting farm crop- 
ping has been made by the Minister 
of Agriculture. There are not many 
of these Orders giving farmers 
definite instructions about what they 

shall and shall not grow. This new Order deals 
with mustard. It says that no person shall 
grow on any agricu!tural land mustard for seed 
for harvest in the year 1941 except under licence 
issued by the War Agricultural Executive 
Committee of his county. This does not mean, 
I am assured, that we shall have no mustard 
with our beef after this year. All that it does 
is to control the acreage which may be devoted 
to mustard, so that farmers, tempted by good 
prices, do not grow too much mustard and waste 
land which is needed for other food crops. 

The general purpose is to restrict the 1941 
acreage of mustard to five-sixths of the normal. 
This should produce enough mustard for all 
we are l.kely to want at home, and there is 
not probably to-day much hope of any substan- 
t-al export trade. This new limitation on the 
acreage of mustard to be grown for seed does 
not, of course, affect the growing of mustard 
after a bastard fallow in the summer as a pre- 
paration for a wheat crop in the autumn. 
Mustard .s a very useful green crop for this 
purpose, and there is nothing to stop farmers 
continuing to make full use of it. 

* * * 

The village rabbit trapper tells me that 
he has now got the rabbits down pretty well 
and is reduced to a catch of eight or ten a day. 
He looks for thirty or more as a proper reward 
for himself and his ferrets. When it comes 
down to a catch of only eight rabbits he asks, 
as he has always done in past winters, whether 
it is worth while going on? It is worth while 
pursuing the last rabbit this time, and I have 
told him that from now onwards he can keep 
all the rabbit money. Eight rabbits at 1s. 3d. 
brings in ros. a day, which is not bad pay. 


Until now we have been going halves. No 
doubt the time will come in a few weeks’ time 
when he will not be able to get even eight 
rabbits a day. Then we ought to turn to gassing 
if we mean to exterminate them altogether. 
By the way, the Ministry of Agriculture has 
now authorised the setting of rabbit traps 
in the open where other methods do not 
answer. 

Trapping in the open was made illegal 
some time ago, but the most ingenious minds 
have failed to find any really satisfactory alterna- 
tive in the rough conditions of parts of the 
country as in Devon, Cornwall and Somerset. 
But to ensure that this concession is not abused, 
licences to trap in the open will only be given 
by the War Agricultural Committees and, if 
licensed trappers fail to visit their traps often 
enough and there are reports of cruelty, their 
licences will be taken away and, I hope, they 
will be prosecuted into the bargain. It has 
always been said that rabbits could not be got 
down in the south-west without trapping in 
the open. This opinion is strongly held by 
many practical men of experience, and, as it 
is all-important to reduce the numbers of 
rabbits, the Government’s decision is the right 
one for war-time. 

* * * 


There is not so much evidence of activity 
against rats as there is against rabbits. Rabbits 
feich money and rats only waste money. 
There is not quite the same incentive to catch 
them. A good time to get at them is at threshing, 
but I am afraid that not all hreshing con- 
tractors and farmers have realised their responsi- 
b.lities. You do see threshing machines on 
the road with a roll of wire-netting on top, 
but the men do not always take the trouble 
to fix it up round the rick as they should. 
The responsibility for providing the wire and 
fixing ir up rests on the threshing contractor, 


and it is the farmer’s responsibility to see that 
the rats are effectively despatched as they run 
out of the rick and get stopped by the wire- 
netting. The proper setting is 6ft. from the 
rick except on the machine side, where 3ft. 
will do. It is surprising how many rats there 
are in some ricks in mid-winter. I have seen 
Over 100 caught out of one rick which showed 
little sign of rat infestation. Another rick that 
had several obvious rat-holes produced no 
more than half a dozen. No doubt they had 
shifted before the threshing-machine came 
along. 
* * * 

The wheat is looking exceptionally well, 
and there is a very strong plant on many fie ds 
that were sown early—so strong, indeed, that 
some farmers are saying that the wheat will 
be too proud if the winter keeps open. They 
are talking of trying the old practice of running 
their sheep over the wheat in the spring. 
This answers well when the land is dry. The 
sheep get a nice green bite when other green- 
stuff is short, and the wheat seems to tiller 
out better for their treading. But sheep that 
have been on short commons can be over- 
done with green corn in the spring. It is 
much safer to fold them and limit their con- 
sumption rather than to let them have their 
fill, especially if they are ewes-in-lamb. 

However well the wheat is looking now, 
it will pay in many cases to give a top dressing 
of nitrogen in the spring. I like to get three- 
quarters to one hundredweight of sulphate of 
ammonia on as early in February as the ground 
is fit to take the fertiliser distributor. Then, 
on land that needs it, the second top-dressing 
is given late in April. It takes so long now to 
get anything delivered that we ought to get 
all our fertiliser requirements ordered now in 
good time. There is plenty of sulphate of 
ammonia at the works, but the best place for 
it is on the farm. CINCINNATUS. 
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FLOWERS FROM GREECE 


by J. B. Stevenson 








THE CULTIVATION OF PERPETUAL 
FLOWERING CARNATIONS, 


FOR GARDEN NEWS AND VIEWS READ 


GARDENING T[llustrated 


The weekly paper that will help you to get the best from your garden in War-time. 


EVERY FRIDAY—3d. 


This week’s contents include :— 


GHOSTS OF THE GARDEN 
MAKING AND USING HOT-BEDS 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN IN JANUARY, 
by F. Streeter 


in addition to Plantsman’s Notebook and Correspondence Pages. 
Order your copy from your Newsagent to-day, or from :— 
The Publisher, ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated,’’ 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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FOOD FROM SCRUB 


A SCHEME FOR THE REGENERATION OF ROUGH LAND 


T may be assumed that the bulk of the agricultural lend that had 
gone out of regular cultivation is now either under the plough 
again or being actively improved with a view to increased grazing 
capacity. But the very considerable areas of ground covered 
with scrub or rough woodland still remain to be _ tackled. 

If we examine a section of such land the reasons why it has reached 
ts present condition are usually evident. Either the ground slopes 
n various directions in such a manner as to make mechanical cultiva- 
ion hazardous and uneconomic, or the land lies so low that it is water- 
ogged. Ina few instances level land has reached this condition purely 
xecause of soil poverty. Drainage and afforestation are the obvious 
methods for the two latter circumstances. 

As for the sloping ground, we usually find that woodland con- 
litions will have enriched the soil to a marked extent, because the 
-anopy overhead and fallen branches have combined to retain the 
lead leaves with their valuable contribution of humus, and the roots 
vill have further helped in resisting the erosion which impoverishes 
yare slopes. Arable cultivation being impossible, the provision of 
yasturage must be the aim. But before we expend money on destroying 
he scrub by hand labour, it is well to consider and take stock of the 
existing growth. Can such bushes be turned into human food? The 
inswer, with certain reservations, is yes, by the agency of the goat and, 
ro a limited extent, also that of the pig. One may wonder whether 
he animals could derive sufficient sustenance from such herbage, but, 
though surprising, it is reassuring to find that the leaves contain more 
i1ourishment than the best clover hay so far as the goat is concerned. 
[he snag, it may be said at once, does not lie in this direction. It is 
hat the high-yielding, short-haired, pedigree goat of the type encouraged, 
ery properly, by the British Goat Society is too delicate and thinly 
lad to thrive without more care and attention than goats kept under 
he required conditions could receive if the enterprise were to be a com- 
nercial proposition. It is, indeed, the excessively high proportion of 
labour costs in tending the animals which prevents the goat ranking 
with the cow as an economic producer of milk. 

There are, however, breeds of goat which are sufficiently hardy 
and thick-coated to withstand British weather conditions throughout 
the year, but their milk yield is very low compared with that of the 
Nubian, Alpine, Saanen, Toggenburg, and other more highly developed 
breeds with their superior British counterparts. To give an example, 
a herd of the Swiss Schwartzhals breed have maintained their numbers 
under completely wild conditions save for a little hay in hard weather, 
in a park in the Midlands for, at all events, over a century. Even the 
severi ies of last winter which caused heavy mortality among sheep 
caused only minor losses, which were made up in the normal course of 
breeding. Sturdy individuals selected from common roadside goats 
would probably be hardy enough to fold on such slopes. But there is 
another difficulty with the goat, which is the fact that its extreme fastidi- 
ousness makes it refuse to eat anything which it has trodden on or which 
is in the least degree soiled by earth. Consequently, it is difficult to 
get them to feed in any one spot long enough to ensure the complete 
destruction of the scrub before they are moved on to tackle another 
section. It is for this purpose that the more relentless pig has to be 
included. 

Unlike the goat, the pig can only obtain a proportion of its necessary 
nourishment from the woodland unless this is very extensive and well 
supplied with fruiting oak and beech trees. But the grubbing powers 
of an unrung pig are tremendous, and the attack on the roots and lower 
bark is very effective in administering the death-blow to a victim already 
prevented from leafing by the onslaught of the goats. Furthermore, 
the moving of the soil, and heavy manuring of the ground, speed up the 
process of converting the land into the rich green pasture which is the 
ultimate aim. As regards the type of pig, here again we really require 
something less refined than a well bred English pig. The ideal, of a 
pig able to thrive and reproduce under such conditions with a minimum 
of added foodstuffs, is probably the American Razor-back hog. Strong 
young cross-bred stores, gradually acclimatised, offer the best alternative. 

As for the method of folding the animals in such a manner that 
they deal effectively with a section at a time, electric fencing offers a 
convenient solution. The wire has to be barbed, however, and at least 
two strands are necessary, three are better. Shelter has, of course, to 
be provided, but in this the two animals combine well, for a goat will 
always prefer a raised platform or ledge and pigs will sleep underneath, 
with consequent economy of space. Corrugated iron sheets, rough 
poles, brushwood and bracken provide ali the material required. So 
long as the roof is really watertight, neither animal will come to much 
harm. 

Provided that the stock cover the expense of supervision, and of 
the added foodstuffs, by their produce, such land regeneration is not 
expensive, but considerable time and some good fortune are required 
to pay off the cost of the fencing. The store pigs increase in weight 
slowly but steadily, and, as quality is no longer considered important, 
the fact that it is practically impossible to fatten them to a high finish 
afterwards is not of very serious moment. The goats may well be 
allowed to suckle their female kids, for they are fairly easily “* graded 
up. 

No conclusive results from commercially organised experiments 
of this kind are yet available ; one can only say, at this stage, that the 
effect on the Jand is certainly very benefic‘al. After fold:ng, a certain 
amount of clearing and burning of rubbish is necessary, and, if brush- 
wood persists, even a further period of folding may be required. 
MicuaEL Hawortu Bootu. 





YOUR GRASSLAND 


MAKE SURE IT DOES 





There is only one way to get the best out 
of grassland and that is by managing all 
the grass on the farm as a whole. 

No single field can be kept in top condi- 
tion all the time. It must give what it 
has and suffer. Then it must be allowed 
a short period of rest in order to recover. 
While it is resting other fields will have 
to yield more to compensate, and they 
can be made to do so if they too have 
been rested at the correct time and have 
been otherwise well treated. 

This means that fields have to be grazed 
or cut and rested in turn. The best 
way to arrange this is to treat early grass, 
hay and silage as separate crops in a 
rotation in the way described in our 
booklet ‘Better grass—Better stock.” li 
means planning. It means action now if 


you want to be ready for the coming 


season. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
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WINTER SALES 


NEW IDEAS IN WOOLLIES 
By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


HERE is something particularly cheering and in the 

manner of happier times about the announcements of 

Winter Sales, and it gave me quite a thrill of pleasure to 

receive from Messrs. Liberty (Regent Street, W.1) a neat 

folder in black and white with one illustration—a very nice corduroy 

velvet beret at the ridiculous price of half a guinea. Small as the 

folder may be compared with sumptuous catalogues of other years, 

it is crowded with bargains which are to be found in the furnishing 

department as well as the others, and are particularly good in dress 

lengths in silk, printed cottons and linens, wool crape, and silk 

and wool moroccan. Pure silk washing crape in Liberty colours 

at five shillings and elevenpence a yard is very well worth considering 
for children’s wear, blouses and /ingerie. 
% * , 

To my delight, Messrs. Harvey Nichols (Knightsbridge, 5.W.1) 
have defied war-time gloom with a really lovely catalogue, forty-four 
pages and many illustrations. There is a corduroy suit in charming 
colours and with a suéde gi/et, at just under four pounds, which 
almost every woman must covet, and a wool jersey dress for the 
larger figure, really cleverly designed and certain to give its wearer 
grace, at six pounds ten shillings. A most attractive model hat, 
cleverly designed to be becoming from every angle, lovely /ingerie, 
and many household bargains, make altogether splendid reading for 
a war-time winter’s day. 

m , , 

Another well illustrated catalogue comes from Mlessrs. 
Gorringe’s (Buckingham Palace Road, 5.W.1), showing very gcod 
shoes at very low prices, among household goods the cutlery and 
plate which are always such good value here much reduced, a wide 
selection of materials and boys’ and girls’ outfits. ‘There are many 
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JUMPER, CARDIGAN AND FASCINATING LITTLE 


BOLERO IN MUSTARD YELLOW 
(Left) A WOOLLEN TWO-PIECE, OR SKIRT AND BLOUSE 
DRESS, IN BRICK RED WITH GOLD TRIMMING 


(Above) 


bargains to be picked up here by those who can go to look for them. 
At the last moment before going to press comes news of sales at 
Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove’s (Oxford Street, W.1), where fur 
coats may be found at most reasonable prices, also pretty fur hoods ; 
at Messrs. Dickins and Jones’s (Regent Street, W.1), where an early 
spring coat, most attractively smart but very practical, caught my 
eye, and some cosy printed velveteen housecoats ; at Messrs. Swan 
and Edgar’s (Piccadilly Circus, W.1), where I saw the very nicest 
suits at most reasonable prices ; and at Messrs. Burberrys (Hay- 
market, S.W.1), where a 25 per cent. discount is offered. 
* * & 

The Derry Post (Messrs. Derry and ‘Toms, Kensington, W.) 
comes out with a sale edition covering all departments. Again frocks 
are very good and cheap, and sixty two-piece suits—a nice frock, 
and a really practical long coat—at six pounds ten shillings, and some 
three-piece suits of coat and skirt and overcoat at the same price, 
seemed to me quite the sort of thing which it would be no extrava- 
gance to buy. So long as the colour was carefully chosen, with the 
spring and summer in view as well as present wear, and the possi- 
bility of wearing the jacket with other skirts, the skirt with one’s 
suede coat or woollies, and the long coat with other dresses, were 
borne in mind, either of these would rank as an investment. 

* * * 

I cannot imagine any greater contrast to the old-fashioned woolly 
than those shown in these illustrations which come from Messrs. 
Peter Robinson (Oxford Street, W.1), one of the great London firms 
which, in spite of all that enemy action has done to harm them, 
are carrying on their businesses with all their pre-war energy and 
effect. ‘The set of jumper, bolero and cardigan illustrated on the 
seated figure happened to be one in mustard yellow, a colour which 
I have found wonderfully becoming to both the fair and the dark 
and excellent for combining with multi-coloured tweeds as a 
match or a contrast. As can be seen, the neckline problem has 
been perfectly dealt with by the designer here, and the discreet 
touch of trimming, repe:ted on the cardigan which lies folded 
on the model’s knee, lifts the whole set onto a plane very far 
above the ordinary. ‘The bolero seems to me a most taking little 
garment; ending just at the waistline as it does, is likely to be 
flattering to almost any figure. 

‘The second photograph shows something quite new in woollies, 
atwo-piece. ‘The pretty flared skirt is made as a separate entity, and 
it and the bodice with its smart pockets trimmed with narrow gold 
braid can be worn together as a dress, or the skirt can be worn 
with a different blouse, or the bodice as a jumper with another skirt. 
This particular set happened to be in a nice brick red, which is 
a very good colour for winter wear and for combining with others. 
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“T look ten years 
younger ” 


The above is an 
extract from a 
recent letter re- 
ceived from an 
enthusiastic user 
of VIVATONE 


KESTORER.§ 
There is nothing 
more distressing 
than premature 
greyness. Donot 
resort to danger- 
ous dyes or 
stains which are 
most obvious 
when they have 
been used. With 
VIVATONE detection is » inpossible even by 
your nearest friends, as the change is gradual 
and natural. VIVATONE owing to its won- 
derful RADIO-ACTIVE properties not only 
restores the hair naturally, but at the same 
time dispels dandruff and promotes the 
growth 


INSIST on VIVATONE and you will 


be sure of a genuine preparation. 


VIVATONE 


HAIR RESTORER 


Price 3/9, 7/6, post free, in plain wrapper. 


Obtainable from Boots (all branches), Timothy 
White's, Taylor’s Drug Stores, or direct in 
plain package from 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG), LTD., 
Imperial Works, Ryland Road, N.W.5 


WRINKLES— 
INSTANTLY REMOVED 


Those ageing wrinkles and crow’s-feet 
fade utterly awav, leaving the face 
smooth, firm and young, by means of 
VIVATONE (Regd.) Radio-Active Wrinkle 
Remover prepared by an eminent Paris 
Beauty Specialist. 

2/6 and 4/6 (triple size). From Boots (all 
branches), Timothy White’s, Taylor’s Drug 
Stores, or direct in plain wrapper, André 
Girard & Cie. (Eng.), Lid., Imperial 

Works, Ryland Road, W.s5 
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EASTBOURNE 


THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 


OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
All Branches of Dome stic Science taught. 


DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates 
granted, Principal, ‘tha RANDALL, lst Class 
viplomee, Edinburgh Training School. 
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: Where to Stay | 


é - oe RIGS ANAN KE GAGNON GNININE BD 
*RACEFUL JUXURTOUS COMFOR' 

QU NRITY FOOD. ‘In the Heart of England. 
WILLIAM & MARY HOTEL 
STRATPORD- ON-AVON 
A“ Traly Beautiful Brochure” Free 
: LL.M. STEVENSON 





Double Rooms only. Propr. 


WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. 

Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. 

Garage. Centra! Heating. 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING 











ge G Gardens Designed: 
SHEN F and Constructed. 
The Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST, Sherwood Cup, 
KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927. 
The EN-TOU T- -CAS The largest makers 
ae ot Hard Lawn: Tennis 
een Courts in Gt. Britain 
LEICESTER. 


SEEDS AND BULBS" 


fine art 





W. J. UNWIN, LTD., 


aunt Flower and Vegetable : 
pat apcananpieea Seeds for present | Strictly 
HISTON, sowing 
CAMBS. 7 
R. H. BATH, LTD., Qnete and 
n 
The Floral Farms, Gladioli. 





WISBECH. 


the latest American machines. 
for which they are used are 
is devoted to the training of 


AERONAUTICS. 





ROYAL AIR FORCE 
in pictured 





132 pages. Hand- 
somely bound. Size 
1Q ins, x 7 ims. 
5s. net. 





OW READY, 
one hundred 
mission with the Royal Air 


this beautifully produced book contains nearly 
aircraft in com- 
Fleet Air Arm. 


types, 


large-sized reproductions of 


Force and the 


These photographs comprise forty different including 


Descriptions are given, and the operations 


mentioned. A special illustrated section 
R.A.F. 


has been prepared by 


personnel. The work, printed on 


paper, Major Oliver Stewart, editor of 


Orders should be given at once, as the print is 


limited. 


Irom a!l booksellers, or direct by post from COUNTRY 


LIFE BOOKS, 2/10 Tavistock Street, London, Ww Eee 








SOLUTION to No. 571! 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 


in the issue of January 4th, will be announced next week. 
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ACROSS. 
5. Rigged differently as an Australian 
(6) 
8. ‘* Jarndyce of ——, my 
lord,’ said Mr. Kenge. 
‘A dreary name,’ said the Lord 
Chancellor.”’ 
—Dickens (two words, 5, 5) 
Their authors take years in writing 
them (6) 
10. A note that was not intended ? (10) 
13. A grass one is without weeds (5) 
16. The embodiment of grace (7) 
17. Its stars sing (5) 


18. No loss for the second time (5) 

19 and 20. Mother-beating 
(6) 

21. The sum in a sum (5) 

22. One of 9 that takes an age to follow 
(5) 

23. Good news, including the being 
who brought it (7) 

25. A prefix to this vice is admitted (5) 

28. ‘‘ Men on ’phone ”’ (anagr.) (10) 


season ? 


31. My robe in a rudimentary state (6) 

32. Climbed by one’s father’s second 
wife ? (two words, 4, 6) 

” (anagr.) (6). 


33. ‘* Veined 
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A prize of books to the value of 


” 


Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, 


The winner of 
Crossword No. 570 is 
Sir William Milner, Bart., 
Parcevall Hall, Appletrewick, 
Skipton, Yorks. 


DOWN. 


and 2. Dark lady on wheels (two 
words, 5, 5) 


3. It served for the old woman’s 
pied a terre (4) 

4. Injured (4) 

5. Wood in Kent (4) 

6. Main traffic artery of Venice (two 


words, 5, 5) 
It’s blooming well made of stone, as 
the mason might say (two words, 
4, 6) 
11. Indian ruler (5) 
12. It is permitted when owed (3) 
13. It goes pop in refrain (6) 
14. “‘ Rouse, get up ”’ (anagr.) (10) 
15. It was in the bird’s nest before it 
came into the bedroom (two 
words, 7, 3) 


will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
be addressed (in a closed envelope) “ 
and must reach this 


the morning of Friday, January 17th, 1941. 
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two guineas, drawn from those published by Country LiFe, 
Solutions should 
Country Lire, 2—10, Tavistock Street, 


office not later than the first post on 


Crossword No. 572, 
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16. Chafed (6) 

20. She puts an end to little Margaret 
(5) 

24. Good wood for logs (3) 

26 and 27. Cash (two words, 5, 5) 

28. Model attitude (4) 

29. ‘‘ Where the snow lay round about 
Deep and crisp and e 

—F. M. Neale (4) 
30. Hooters, perhaps (4). 
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Books kor 


Your Book Tokens 


Obtainable from all Booksellers 


WILDFOWL AND WADERS 


Depicted by the late Frank Southgate and 
described by Hugh B. Pollard 

16 plates in colour and 48 black and white. 21s. net. 
Nature and sport on the coastlands 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
CUCKOO 
By Edgar P. Chance 
Well illustrated 12s. 6d. net. 
\ sequel to ‘The Cuckoos’ Secret.” 
COURTSHIP AND DISPLAY 
AMONG BIRDS 


By C. R. Stonor 


Illustrated with innumerable photographs. 8s. 6d 
net \ new natural history on a fascinating subject. 


INTIMATE 


By 
With 52 pages of pictures 





. \ll illustrated it 
. - , 
ph : NON 
~~ yorck ™M. gn 
ee” Aewenratet Or Hore 
- simple poetry. 






MISTY, THE GREY PONY 


THE SILENT TRAVELLER SERIES 


rich philosophy, of quiet oriental humour, of stray thoughts and 


WILD CHORUS 


By Peter Scott 


Popular edition, with 20 plates in colour and 48 
black and white. 21s. net. A description and 
appreciation of those most interesting and exciting 
birds— Wildfowl. 


SPORT IN EGYPT 


By J. Wentworth Day 


With an introduction by Lord Lloyd. Illustrated. 
2ls. net. Modern sport in the land of the 
Pharaohs. 


_ MORNING FLIGHT 
| By Peter Scott 


—= Povular edition, with 16 colour and 48 sepia plates. 
21s. net. A book of pictures and text about Wild 
Geese and Ducks. 
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LD CHORUS 






PETER. SCOTT 
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SKETCHES FROM BIRD LIFE 


, Eric Hosking and C. W. Newberry 


js. net. A book commended by Dr. J. Huxley for all nature lovers. 






By Chiang Yee sien 4e).eeenel 


HORSES 
IN LONDON 10s. 6d. net 
IN LAKELAND 7s. 6d. net 


IN WAR TIME 7s. 6d. net 


1 colour. M. Chiang’s books are full of humanity, of 


RANDOM JOTTINGS OF A HORSEMAN 


By Joyce M. Lennon By Col. S. G. Goldschmidt 


Illustrated with pencil plates. 5s. net. A tale 
the ‘‘ups and downs "’ of the life of a horse 


for children of Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. A collection of horsy tales and 
adventures. 


THE CHILDREN OF CHERRY-TREE THE WORLD OF HORSES 


FARM 


By W. E. Lyon and G. H. Dixon 


, Enid Blyton n , : 
By Enid Blyt 15s. net. Illustrated from photographs of horses from all over 
Illustrated with pencil plates. 6s. net \ nature story for the world. Hunting, Racing, Polo, Breaking, Agriculture, with 


children. 


short introductions on Horse breeds. 


THE HORSE-LOVER’S CALENDAR 


With 26 magnificent photographs ; cover 


US DOGS 


By G. Cornwallis-West 


Illustrated by Wk. F Barker. 6s, net. For Dog- 
lovers young and old. 


THE KEESHOND 
By Alice Gatacre 


Illustrated from photographs. I2s. 6d. net. The 
development of the breed trom the time of Ancient 
Greece until the present day With charts, graphs 
and pedigrees. 


ANIMAL LANGUAGE 


By Julian Huxley and Ludwig Koch 


With photographs by Ylla. With 2 double sided 
records. 10s. 6d. net. In one book. The first animal 
sound book in the English language. 


in colour, spirax binding in carton ready for posting. 3s. 8d. net (including 
purchase tax). 


SCENES FROM FAMILY LIFE 
By Mary Rhys 
10s. 6d. net. Life in an English country parsonage 


THE ROYAL PAVILION, 
BRIGHTON 
By Henry D. Roberts 
Profusely illustrated with old maps, prints, etc. 


21s. net. This book will throw new light on an 
interesting episode of the Regency Pericd. 


REMINISCENCES OF 
COUNTRY LIFE 


By James George Cornish 

Edited by Vaughan Cornish 
Illustrated from photographs. 10s. 6d. net. 
Memories of an English country clergyman 





May we send you our complete Catalogue 
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